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2 Scholostic 


Aid for Britain “Now” 


We will send overseas all the war 
equipment “that we can spare now,” 
the President has said. Our govern- 
ment’ officials took that word, “now,” 
as their slogan. The machinery for aid 
to Britain began to shift into high gear 
last week. 

The first big job was to get the 
money to pay for it. The House spent 
only two days debating the President's 
request for a $7 billion appropriation. 
The sum was “stupendous and the pro- 
gram_ gigantic,” ‘the Appropriations 
Committee said when it reported the 
bill. “But the issue is greater than both. 
It must be accepted, or we become a 
faltering welsher.” 

No real effort was made to oppose 
the bill. It was passed by 337 votes to 
55 without the change of a comma. 
Many Republicans had voted against 
the Lease-Lend Bill. But they sup- 
ported the appropriation by a majority 
of more than two to one. The New 
York Times called it a “united front.” 
“No more reassuring news has come 
from Washington in many weeks,” this 
paper declared, “than this demonstra- 
tion of the willingness of the great ma- 
jority of the House Republicans to close 
ranks and rally to the support of a 
policy which has now become the offi- 
cial policy of the United States.” 

From the House the bill was rushed 
to the Senate which passed the measure 
in near-record time. The vote was 67 to 
9, and was taken after the bill had been 
before the Senate only one hour and 
50 minutes. A plane then sped the 
measure to the President for his signa- 
ture. The Senate also approved other 
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defense bills totaling nearly 4 billion 
dollars. 


The Shipping Crisis 


While Congress was putting through 
the appropriation to pay for aid to 
Britain, other government agencies 
were considering the form which that 
aid should take. 

There was no doubt about the kind 
ot help the British wanted most. It was 
shipping. The weekly report showed a 
loss of twenty-five ships with a total 
tonnage of 98,832. This. was less than 
for the week before. But as long as 
sinkings are around 100,000 tons a 
week, the situation is very serious. 

The United States could help British 
shipping in three ways: 1. By replacing 
their lost cargo ships. 2. By turning 
over to them any naval vessels that we 
could spare. 3. By using the United 
States Navy to convoy merchant ships 
between America and England. 

We are building cargo ships as fast 
as we can. But this takes time. Britain 
could be starved out before we had any 
great number of them finished. 

We will probably transfer some more 
small naval vessels. But all this could 
possibly amount to would be a few de- 
stroyers and perhaps 150 small anti- 
submarine “mosquito” boats. 

There remains only the prospect of 
using the United States Navy to help 
convoy American aid to Britain. This 
is now being discussed. It is probably 
the next big problem that the Amer- 
ican people will have to consider. 
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This map shows the extent of the St. Lawrence Seaway project which will open the 
Great Lakes to ocean-going ships and give the U. S. a fourth Seacoast. 


Isolationists declared that the British 
were trying to frighten us into this. 
They said that was the purpose of a 
speech by Prime Minister Churchill in 
which he stated that “not only German 
U-boats but German battle cruisers 
have crossed to the American side of 
the Atlantic and have already sunk 
some of our independently routed ships 
not sailing in convoy. They have sunk 
ships as far west as the 42d meridian 
of longitude.” 


New Strike Mediation Board 


President Roosevelt has created an 
eleven-man National Detense Media- 
tion Board “to assure that all work 
necessary for national defense shall pro- 
ceed without interruption and with all 
possible speed.” 

The board is made up of four labor 
men, four employers, and three repre- 
sentatives of the public. Clarence A. 
Dykstra, director of Selective Service, 
was made chairman, and resigned his 
former job to give full time to this one. 

This board will go into action when- 
ever a labor dispute arises which the 
Labor Department is unable to settle. 
The chairman will name a panel of 
three, one each representing the pub- 
lic, labor and employers. They will in- 
vestigate the situation and encourage 
workers and employers to reach a set- 
tlement on their own. If this cannot be 
done, the board will propose a settle- 
ment of its own. 

The board has no power to force 
either side to accept its recommenda- 
tions. But it will let the public know 
all the facts in each case. The Presi- 
dent believes that public opinion will 
then compel both sides to be reason- 
ible. 

It was believed that the Allis-Chal- 
mers strike would be the first to go 
before the new board. This is the long- 
est and one of the most serious of the 
strikes which are interfering with the 
defense program. It is still unsettled 
after two months of wrangling. 

Another serious strike was on con- 
struction work at Wright Air Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. All workers had_ struck 
because CIO men were doing some 
electrical work at the field. The Army 
finally warned the strikers that unless 
they went back to work immediately 
federal employes would take over the 
job. But at the last minute the local 
AFL officials announced that the strike 
was called off “in the interests of the 
nation.” 
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St. Lawrence 
Seaway Agreement 


The United States and Canada have 
signed an agreement to carry out im- 
provements along the St. Lawrence 
River between the Great Lakes and the 
sea. A dam would be constructed in 
the Long Sault Rapids near Massena, 
N. Y. A control dam would be built 
further up the river, near Iroquois 
Point. By means of canals, dikes and 
excavations a twenty-seven foot chan- 
nel would be provided through the In- 
ternational Rapids. 

This project would accomplish three 
things. It would enable seagoing ships 
to steam all the way up the river to the 
inland harbors of the Great Lakes. It 
would make possible the creation of a 
shipbuilding industry on the lakes, close 
to the sources of steel and far from 
military attack. Finally, it would gen- 
erate vast quantities of electric power. 

President Roosevelt has been inter- 
ested in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
development for many years. He once 
negotiated a treaty with Canada about 
it, but in 1934 the United States re- 
jected the treaty. The project has been 
revived now because both Canada and 
the United States need more electric 
power for their defense industries. 

Congress will have to act on this 
new agreement, too. But since it is not 
a treaty it can be approved by a ma- 
jority vote of both houses. A treaty has 
to have a two-thirds vote in the Senate 
to pass. The Canadian Parliament will 
also have to approve it. 

Opponents of the waterway develop- 
ment say that it would cost many more 
millions of dollars than the govern- 
ment is figuring on. They also point out 
that the job could not be finished be- 
fore 1945. By then, they say, the war 
will probably be over. 


The Serbs Object 


Just as the Germans and Yugoslavs 
seemed on the verge of an agreement 
that would give the Axis another diplo- 
matic victory in the Balkans, an sl 
enth-hour hitch developed. Apparently 
Hitler had made new and stronger de- 
mands at the last moment. 

As the talks dragged on, the situation 
within Yugoslavia became more and 





more critical. The government was 
caught between two fires. The Germans 
were bringing to bear all the pressure 
they could. Belgrade newspapers were 
filled with German-inspired dispatches 
intended to high-pressure the country 
into signing up with the Axis. 

Regent Prince Paul is no friend of the 
Germans. But he knows his country is 
not very solidly united. Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes are constantly quarreling 
among themselves. If the country 
should be attacked the union might 
break up altogether. So the government 
seemed ready to give in to Germany. 

But popular clamor against surrender 
increased. It was particularly strong in 
the part of Yugoslavia which used to be 
Serbia. Officials were swamped by a 
flood of warning telegrams, letters 
and petitions. The army seethed with 
mutiny. Angry peasants and villagers 
marched by the thousands in demon- 
strations against the government. They 
shouted old Serbian battle cries and 
sang, “Hitler has come to our frontier, 
but the Serbs are ready with their guns 
to see how many ribs the Germans 
have.” 

There was dissension even within the 
government. Three Cabinet Ministers 
resigned in protest against surrender. 
Prince Paul and Premier Cvetkovitch 
struggled desperately to hold their gov- 
ernment together. Finally, the Premier 
went to Vienna and signed a pact giv- 
ing Germany limited aid. (See map 
below. ) 
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Nazis Bomb British Ports 


The spring “blitz” is now well under 
way. Germian bombers are again filling 
the skies over England, pounding away 
at British cities. 

They have changed their tactics since 
last year. London gets only an occa- 
sional severe raid. The great cities of 
the industrial Midlands are being left 
more or less alone. The Luftwaffe is 
concentrating now on seaports and ship- 
building centers. Bristol and Cardiff, 
Liverpool and Glasgow and _ Hull, 
Southampton and Portsmouth and 
Plymouth: these are the cities which 
are taking the punishment now. 

Plymouth was one of the worst of 
recent sufferers. It was bombed by 
hundreds of raiders for two successive 
nights. Business and residential districts 
were shattered. The toll of dead and 
injured mounted steadily. 

These attacks are causing consider- 
able loss of life and destroving a great 
deal of property. But so far the docks, 
unloading cranes and shipyards which 
are the real targets of the raiders do 
not seem to have suffered seriously. 

What do these new German tactics 
mean? The British think they indicate 
that Hitler has given up the idea of 
invading Britain for the time being. If 
he were preparing for an invasion his 
bombers would be striking at air fields, 
oil stores, and airplane factories. 

His idea now seems to be to starve 
Britain out, and to do it as quickly as 
possible. In other words, the German 
air force has joined with the German 
navy in the “Battle of the Atlantic.” 
Submarines, long-range bombers and 
surface craft of all kinds are striking at 
the ships which bring food and supplies. 
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Yugoslavia, surrounded by Nazi-dominated nations, finally signed an agreement 
giving Germany permission to use Yugoslav railroads and to send experts to speed 
up the production of supplies needed by the Nazis. 
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Italy’s Empire Crumbles 

The different British drives in East 
Atrica are all beginning to head in one 
direction. They are working toward 
Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. 
They are moving fast. For in a few 
weeks the rains will begin in Ethiopia 
and fighting will be almost impossible. 

One column of British troops, moving 
northeast from Italian Somaliland, has 
captured the town of Jijiga. Jijiga is 
only fifty miles from Harar. Once Harar 
is taken the British will be able to cut 
the Addis Ababa—Jibuti railroad. 

From the northwest native Ethiopian 
forces are approaching Debra Markos. 
This town is at the very gates of Addis 
Ababa, on the opposite side from the 
British. , 

Last vear the Italians drove the Brit- 
ish out of British Somaliland. If they 
had held it they would have been in a 
position to attack the British forces at 
Jijiga from the rear. But the British 
landed a naval force and recaptured 
Berbera, capital of British Somaliland. 
Other British troops retook Hargeisa, on 
the road from Berbera to Ethiopia. So 
the danger of a flank attack was re- 
moved. 


In Eritrea the British are still ham- 


mering away at Cheren. Cheren is a 
fine natural fort high in the mountains. 
It is garrisoned by the best Italian 
troops in East Africa. The British are 
up against a real fight here. But they 
are gradually battering down the de- 
fenses. 

When the British drove the Italians 
across the Libyan desert last December 
the oasis of Jarabub held out. This oasis 
is a Mohammedan shrine. The British 
did not want to anger the natives by 
destroying it. So they just swept on 
around it, intending to come back later 
and capture it at their leisure. This they 
have now done. 


Food for France 


[wo shiploads of flour will be sent to 
unoccupied France under supervision of 
the American Red Cross. The British 
have given permission for the vessels to 
pass through the blockade. Acting Sec- 
retary of State Welles, announcing this, 
emphasized that none of the food would 
be permitted to pass into occupied 
France. 

Two French freighters now tied up 
in New York will be used for the trans- 
portation and will then return to Amer- 
ica. The combined cargo will total 13,- 
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500 tons of white flour. It will be paid 
for out of the $40 million fund voted by 
Congress to the Red Cross last vear 
for relief work abroad. , 

While preparations were being made 
to send food to the Vichy government, 
General de Gaulle’s Free French gov- 
ernment was getting financial assist- 
ance. Up to now General de Gaulle has 
had to ask the British for money every 
time he needed it. Hereafter he will 
have a regular budget of his own, with 
the money coming from the British 
Treasury. 

The British have also made a definite 
financial arrangement with the French 
colonies which have not accepted the 
Franco-German armistice. Each of them 
will be treated as an independent eco- 
nomic unit. They will be free to dis- 
pose as they please of the money they 
get for their products, and to buy sup- 
plies from the British Empire. 

This British assistance to Free France 
is very different from the German atti- 
tude toward the Pétain government. 
Vichy is paving Germany 400 million 
francs a day to cover occupation costs. 


Baby Bonds 


Every American, from banker to 
school child, whether he has $10,000 to 
invest or only LO cents, is going to 
have a chance to help pay for defense 
by lending money to Uncle Sam. The 
Treasury plans to raise between $3 and 
$4 billion by selling savings stamps and 
baby bonds. 

For people who have as much as 
$100 to invest there will be two new 
series of savings bonds. For those who 


can’t buy $100 bonds there will be de- 
fense savings bonds. 

These will be in denominations of 
$25, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. Peo- 
ple who buy them will pay only 75 per 
cent of their value, will be able to cash 
them in for full value in ten years. For 
example, a bond bought in May of this 
year for $18.75 will be redeemable in 
May, 1951, for $25. This is the same 
as getting interest of 2.9 per cent a 
year. 

For those who can’t afford even the 
$25 bonds there wili be savings stamps. 
The Postmaster General has approved a 
new series of stamps of special design. 
They are priced at 10, 25, 50 cents, and 
$1. Buyers will receive attractive pocket 
albums in which to mount them. An 
album containing seventy-five of the 25- 
cent stamps will have a cash value of 
$18.75. It mav be exchanged for a de- 
fense savings bonds which in ten years 
will be worth $25. There will be similar 
albums for mounting the 50-cent, $1 
and $5 stamps, exchangeable for $50, 
$100 or $500 bonds. 

The new defense bonds and savings 
stamps will go on sale May 1 at post 
offices and banks. 


News Roundup 

President Roosevelt sent Congress a re- 
port by the National Resources Planning 
Board recommending a six-year program 
of public works as a “reservoir” of con- 
struction projects. This would be used to 
employ workers in defense industries whose 
jobs might end when the war did. It would 
be a weapon in the fight against post-war 
depression. 

. 

Six thousand distinguished visitors heard 
the President open the new National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington. He called the 
Mellon and Kress picture collections in the 
gallery “symbols of the human spirit and 
of the world the freedom of the human 
spirit made.” 

* 

Mr. Roosevelt started on a short vaca- 
tion cruise in Southern waters. Before leav- 
ing he talked with Colonel William J. 
Donovan, just returned from a 25,000-mile 
observation trip through Europe. 

@ 


The Greeks claimed to have smashed an 
all-out Italian offensive in Albania. Mus- 
solini in person was said to have directed 
a desperate attempt to win back lost Italian 
positions. 

* 

Australians gave a hearty welcome to 
seven American naval vessels as they ar- 
rived in Sydney for a visit of “good will 
and recreation.” 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 








International Harvester Company 
66 ON’T look now, gentlemen, 
but the farmers are watching 

you.” 


No one spoke those words during 
the recent Lease-Lend debates in 
Congress. But if a Senator from Kan- 
sas or Minnesota or South Carolina 
had said them, he wouldn't have 
been far wrong. 

\t any rate, President Roosevelt 
did not forget the farmers when he 
requested seven billion dollars for 
British aid under the Lease-Lend 
Law. He announced that something 
like one billion dollars of this seven 
billions would be used for foodstufts 
and related products. In short, the 
Government is ready to lease-lend 
cotton, wheat, dried fruits, and pork 
products: as well as arms, ammuni- 
tion, planes, and ships to Britain. 
The United States will become the 
“market basket” as well as the “ar- 
senal of democracy.” 

Behind the farmers’ interest in the 
Lease-Lend Law are these hard 
facts: Even before the war started 
\merican farmers were bothered by 
huge surpluses which forced prices 
down. The Government has spent 
millions since 193: 3 trying to cut these 
surpluses and raise prices. The once 
big European market for American 
cotton, wheat, lard, fruits, had been 
disappearing since 1935. This was 
caused by the German and Italian 
effort to become self-sufficient — that 
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The Old Farm Problem Is 

Still with Us, Aggravated 

Now by the Need for In- 

creasing Food Shipments to 
Britain 


is, sell as much to other nations and 
buy as little as possible in order to 
have more ready cash for war mate- 
rials. Then, when the war came, that 
market vanished completely. 

In addition, the once big Japanese 
market for U. S. cotton has gradually 
been reduced as Japan turned to 
India and China for this product. 
And the great market in England for 
American farm products was hard 
hit by the war. Ever since that con- 
flict began England has been buying 
less food in Ame rica. One reason was 
the need of saving dollars tor the 
purchase of American munitions that 
could not be bought elsewhere. An- 
other, according to Raymond Clap- 
per, was a d@gire to favor the British 
Dominions. (England bought wheat 
and meat from Canada and Aus- 
ralia.) A third reason was to 
strengthen political ties with other 
nations. For instance, American to- 
bacco purchases were cut to permit 
heavy purchases from Turkey as part 
of the price of keeping Turkey on 
Britain’s side in the war. 


The Farmers Are Ready 


These happenings have produced 
considerable grumbling from the 
American ten states. The 10,000,- 
000 people who live on American 
cotton farms must sell half their out- 
put abroad or they have trouble. The 
other millions of corn-belt, wheat, 
fruit, and tobacco farmers must sell 
from 15 to 40 per cent of their output 
abroad or they also have trouble. So 
the loss of foreign markets means 
serious trouble ahead for the 30,000,- 
000 people on American farms. 

But the shoving of farm products 
into the lease-lend program may 
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head off some of the farmers’ 
troubles. And the Agriculture De- 
partment says the nation’s farms are 
ready and able to meet any demands 
for food aid in Britain’s defense. Fur- 
thermore, the Department has in the 
Surplus Marketing Administration — 
formerly called the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation —an 
agency with six years’ experience in 
handling surplus farm products. This 
agency has bought up surpluses for 
shipment abroad, and for distribu- 
tion to relief clients through the Food 
Stamp Plan. (See Schol., February 
24, page 7; and March 17, page 7, 
Behind the Headlines on The Food 
Stamp Plan.) 

But the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration warns farmers not to expect 
too much from the lease-lend pro- 
gram. Large surpluses now exist in 
wheat and corn, and smaller ones in 
some dried fruits. There is little 
chance, however, that Britain will 
ask for American wheat. Canada also 
has a huge surplus and the British 
are meine to keep their buying 
within the I impire so far as possible. 
While corn is not usually exported 
except in the form of hog products. 
(Corn is used to fatten hogs for the 
market.) So Agriculture Department 
officials expect Britain to ask for 
foods of high vitamin content (see 
page 7, February 24), which come 
in condensed bulk. This would mean 
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cheese, evaporated milk, 
eggs, fresh and dried, 
dried fruits, beans, lard 
and vegetable oils, and 
such pork products as 
hams and bacon, which 
do not need refrigerat- 
ing cargo space. 

But what about the 
wheat and cotton farm- 
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surpluses. This crop con- 
trol program was estab- 
lished under the Agri-. 
cultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. It has sought to solve the 
problem of surpluses and low prices 
that has plagued farmers ever since 
the First World War. Let’s look at 
the history of our “farm problem.” 


“Food Will Win the War” 


The World War brought a tremen- 
dous increase in the demand for 
farm products. The men of Europe 
were fighting and our farmers were 
called upon to feed them. When the 
United States entered the war in 
1917 the demands of our army were 
added to this. The demand for farm 
products threatened to outrun the 
supply — so farm prices skyrocketed. 
The farmers bought more land in 
order to increase wheat, cotton and 
corn production. Then, when the 
war ended Europeans started raising 
their own food. Prices dropped dras- 
tically as supply outran the demand 
for farm products. By 1933 a given 
amount of farm products would buy 
only $60 worth of goods. While in 
1914 the same amount would have 
bought $100 worth. 

Something else very important 
happened during the World War. 
The United States changed from a 
debtor nation to a creditor nation. 
Until the 1900’s we were busy build- 


AP Chart 


This chart of farm income and Government payments 
indicates extent of help given farmers since 1933. 


ing up our industries and European 
nations were lending us the money 
to do the job. To help pay our debts 
to Europe we were shipping large 
amounts of farm products abroad. 
About 45 per cent of our exports 
were farm products. But after 1914 
the situation changed. We supplied 
Europe's armies with arms and food 
and lent her billions of dollars. After 
the war European nations owed us 
billions. And we kept raising our tar- 
iffs (a tax on foreign products) so 
that European goods could not enter 
the United States to compete with 
our factory-made products. Since 
European nations could not obtain 
money by selling us goods how did 
they continue to buy our products? 
We lent them the money. And since 
European nations began to grow 
their own food, and limited their 
food exports, the American farmer's 
share of the foreign market was 
sharply reduced. It fell from 45 per 
cent to around 10 per cent. 


Farm vs. Factory 


As the depression got worse after 
1929 the farmer found himself at an- 
other disadvantage. The manufac- 
turer was able to limit his production 
of automobiles, radios, clothing, 








farm machinery, etc. by slowing 
down or shutting up his factories, 
This prevented the supply of these 
products from outrunning the de- 
mand and causing prices to drop. 
But the millions of individual farm- 
ers could not control their produc- 
tion because they couldn't tell what 
the weather man might do. And it is 
difficult to slow down or stop a cow, 
or a wheat or cotton field from pro- 
ducing products. Therefore, while 
food prices dropped 45 per cent be- 
tween 1929 and 1033 the production 
of food fell only six per cent. And 
although the production of farm 
machinery dropped 80 per cent dur- 
ing that period, prices dropped only 
six per cent. 

In 1929 the Hoover Administration 
tackled the problem of surpluses and 
low farm prices. A Federal Farm 
Board bought up surplus wheat and 
cotton to keep it off the market. But 
since little was done to limit future 
production the farmers continued to 
produce huge surpluses as fast as the 
Farm Board bought them up. It 
could not reduce wheat and cotton 
supplies enough to raise the price of 
these commodities. In 1933 the 
Roosevelt Administration took over 
the job. Congress created the 
Triple A, or Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. The A.A.A. sought 
to raise farm prices by limiting crops. 
A “processing tax” — collected from 
industries, flour mills, textile mills, 
etc., that used farm products — sup- 
plied money for benefit payments to 
farmers who agreed to curtail pro- 
duction. In 1935 the Supreme Court 
ruled the A.A.A. unconstitutional. It 
said farming was a “local” business 
for each state to regulate. 


The A.A.A. of 1938 


Congress then changed the A.A.A. 
so that payments were made to farm- 
ers for saving the soil. Nothing was 
said by C ongress about limiting 
crops, and no “processing tax” was 
levied. But the results were the same. 
In order to get benefit payments 
farmers had to plant less cotton, 
wheat and corn — which wore out the 
soil — and plant more clover and al- 
falfa — which protected the soil. By 
1938, however, Agriculture officials 


believed a new act should be passed. 
They said the 1935 act did not pro- 
vide enough crop control power to 
prevent surpluses from piling up in 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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ERMONT is celebrating, this 
year, her 150th birthday as a 

state. Admitted to the Federal 
Union in 1791, she was the first of 
the new states to join the original 
thirteen. But this is not her only 
claim to recollection. Like Maine, 
she was part of the original territory 
of the Thirteen Colonies and States. 
Like West Virginia, she was formed 
out of territory that originally be- 
longed to other states. And like 
Texas, she was (or at least claimed 
to be) for a time an independent re- 
public. 

What is now known as Vermont 
had long been familiar to explorers, 
hunters and soldiers. Champlain had 
discovered it as early as 1609, and 
half a century later the French had 
erected a fort on Lake Champlain. 
Early in the eighteenth century the 
English built a fort near present-day 
Brattleboro, and for half a century 
thereafter English and French fought 
for control of the strategic Connec- 
ticut and Lake Champlain-Hudson 
valleys. 

The first settlements came in the 
middle of the century. In 1749 Gov- 
Benning Wentworth (after 
whom the town of Bennington is 
named) granted land west of the 
Connecticut, and shortly hardy pio- 
neers from Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts worked their way up the 
broad Connecticut Valley and set- 
tled in these so-called New Hamp- 
shire Grants. But trouble came at 
once — and from the west. For New 
York, too, claimed the Vermont re- 
gion, and New York Governors were 
liberal with land grants in this area. 
For forty years the struggle between 
New Hampshire and New York 
claimants was to continue — a strug- 
gle complicated by claims from Mas- 
sachusetts. The Vermonters were the 
innocent victims of this rivalry for 
their lands. When the Revolution 

came they seized the opportunity to 
throw off all outside control and 


ernor 


achieve independence. 

This story is a familiar and a cher- 
ished one. Under the leadership of 
the Allen brothers — Ethan, Ira, and 
Levi—and of patriots like John 
Stark and Seth Warner, 


the Green 





The Green Mountain 
State 


Mountain boys rallied to the support 
of the patriot cause. The first blow 
— indeed the first blow of the Revo- 
lution — was the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga, and every school-boy 
knows that when asked on whose au- 
thority the capture was made, Ethan 
Allen shouted, “In the name of the 
great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.” Two years later came the 
disastrous battle of Hubbardton, 
where the Vermonters were defeated 
and dispersed. Within a few weeks 
they had their revenge when, rally- 
ing from the hills and the valleys, 
they threw back an invading force 
at the battle of Bennington. 

Vermont was temporarily safe. 
Delegates met at Windsor, on the 
Connecticut, and drew up a Consti- 
tution for the State of Vermont. That 
Constitution was perhaps the most 
democratic of any American state. It 
provided for universal white man- 
hood suffrage; it abolished slavery; 
it established complete religious 
freedom; it set up a unicameral leg- 
islature. All this was in harmony 
with the spirit of the Revolution. 
Yet Vermont was not admitted to the 
new United States, nor her delegates 
to the Continental Congress. Awed 
by the powerful New Yorkers the 
Congress didn't dare recognize Ver- 
mont. Nothing daunted Vermonters 
went ahead on their own, and for 
some twelve years maintained a pre- 
carious indepe sndence. Meantime 
they made good on their land claims, 
annexed disputed territory east and 
west, ousted land claimants from 
neighboring states, and even dick- 
ered with Britain for protection 
against the Yorkers. Finally the stub- 
born Vermonters wore out all oppo- 
sition, and in 1791 the state was ad- 
mitted to the Union. 

To a striking degree Verimont has 
retained much of her origina) char- 
acter. It remains one of the most 
democratic of American states —a 
state where few are rich and few are 
poor, where ninety per cent of the 
farms are owned by those who farm 



























From *'Vermont (American Guide Series of 
Federal Writers Project, Houghton Mifflin Co. ) 
This old covered bridge near East Cor- 
inth, Vermont, is typical of the histori- 
eal traditions of the state. For 150th 
Anniversary postage stamp, showing 
Capitol at Montpelier, see Mar. 3 issue. 


them, where agriculture is still the 
dominant occupation, where the 


town meeting flourishes, and where 
a rugged spirit of independence dic- 
tates local politics and relationship 
to the national government. 

Yet for all the persistence of de- 
mocracy and of individualism, Ver- 
mont has experienced some impor- 
tant changes. More than almost any 
other eastern state it has lost popu- 
lation to the West: upstate New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Califor- 
nia, are filled with Vermonters and 
their descendants. And to the orig- 
inal Yankee stock in Vermont has 
been added, in the course of time, 
large ingredients of French-Canadi- 
ans and Canadians, and smaller ele- 
ments of Italians, Poles, and Swedes. 
The additions have barely made up 
for the losses, and for eight years 
Vermont's population has been prac- 
tically stable. 

Meantime the economic scene, too, 
has changed. Lumbering has almost 
played out. The great woolen indus- 
try (Vermont was once the leading 
wool state in the Union) has been 
supplante -d by dairy farming. Quar- 
rying has become a major industry 
and Vermont marble and granite are 
famous the world over. And, increas- 
ingly, Vermont has come to be one 
of the playlands of the country. 
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Social Studies Signposts 


“TRUE COMICS” 

Why waste your time, or let your young 
brother or sister waste his time, on lurid 
wild adventure comics? Now on news- 
stands and stationery stores is a cartoon 
book which tells true stories and shows 
that “truth is stranger than fiction.” True 
Comics, just introduced by Parents Maga- 
zine, tells in pictures the true stories of 
Winston Churchill (World Hero No. 1), 
Yellow Jack, the original Marathon, George 
Rogers Clark, and the submarine used dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. Here is truth 
that is really thrilling. 


SEE YOURSELF— 

High school seniors of last June and the 
June before have written some sketches for 
you who are finishing high school. Their 
aim is: “To assist you in taking an in- 
ventory of yourself, to reveal your weak 
and strong characteristics, and to plainly 
and concisely state the qualifications neces- 
sary to satisfactorily battle the life ahead 
this volume is written by a group of young 
men who write from their own first-hand 
experience.” Life Begins at Seventeen is 
edited and published by The Witan, Law- 
rance, Kansas. No preaching, it’s the real 
McCoy! 


ARE YOU GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Before you start for college, read What 
It Takes to Make Good in College, latest 


of the Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public 
Affairs Committee, New York, 10c). Based 
on a careful study of the actual experiences 
of students who went from high school to 
college, it shows how and why some suc- 
ceeded and others didn’t. Better still, use 
this as a basis for discussion in conference, 
homeroom or guidance class. 


PROS AND CONS 

New Reference Shelf books are avail- 
able (from H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 
$1.25 each) on Compulsory Military Train- 
ing and on Western Hemisphere Defense. 
Reprints, briefs, and bibliographies help 
the debater and researcher to analyze and 
present these problems. 


LATIN AMERICA 

The Newsletter of the National Commit- 
tee on Latin American Studies (Ernesto 
Garlarza, Chairman) and the Newsletter 
of the NEA Committee on International 
Relations (Ben M. Cherrington, Chairman ) 
have been combined this year in the pub- 
lication Among Us (Entre Nosotros, Entre 
Nos), distributed by the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The February issue is 
full of news and suggestions for activities 
relating to Latin America. It should be 
used in your programs for Pan American 
Day, April 14, 1941. 


The Pan American Union has prepared 





A. THE FARM PROBLEM 
Complete each statement by supply- 
ing the essential words. 


1. Of the seven billion dollars re- 
quested for British aid under the 
Lend-Lease Bill, Roosevelt asked 
that a 
for foodstuffs. 

2. American farmers are dependent 
upon foreign markets for surplus 
products to the extent of ——___— 
to —_____. of their total output. 

3. The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation has been reorganized 
to form the —— = 

4. Farm products, which in 1914 
brought $100, in 1933 brought 
a 


5. After the first World War, foreign 
nations were unable to purchase 
food in the United States because 

——————-— prevented them 
from selling goods to us. 

6. Between 1929 and 1933 industrial 

production dropped markedly, 

while agricultural production 
dropped only — %. 


The “processing tax” was a part of 
I 
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8. The “ever normal granar$” was a 
part of the Act 
e 16... 


9. Two of the strong farmers’ or 





SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


(Key to correct answers on Page 16) 


ganizations are - 
and — : 

10. One of the plagues of Southern 
and Western farming is the system 
= = 


B. PETROLEUM 


Circle the T if the statement is true, 

F if the statement is false. 

1. T F The United States produces 

one billion barrels of crude 

oil a vear. 

Pipe lines are used to carry 

gasoline to filling stations. 

3. T F_ In the last ten years we have 
discovered more oil than we 
have produced. 

4. T F Three-fourths of the world’s 
known petroleum resources 
are located in the United 
States. 

5. T F_ Alcohol, wax, and tar are by- 
products of the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

6. T F_ The basic refining processes 
in the oil industry are “distil- 
lation” and “cracking.” 

7. T F Each of the 48 states pro- 
duces some oil. 

8. T F_ It will be necessary to ration 
gasoline in the United States 
if we send aid to Britain. 

9. T F Oil is a mineral. 

10. T F Most of America’s produc- 
tion comes from “gushers.” 
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twenty-four beautifully colored _ poster 
stamps illustrating the twenty-one Latin 
American republics and the Pan American 
Union, and an album in which to paste 
them. Interesting information, a table of 
important facts and an illustrated map are 
included in the album. If twenty sets 
(stamps and albums) are ordered at the 
same time, the cost is 10 cents a set, other- 
wise 15 cents. Address the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


WHO ARE AMERICANS? 

“Americans All: Men from Many Lands” 
is the title of the current March of Time, 
to be seen in your local theatre, It de- 
scribes the peoples who make up America 
and their cultural contributions. A study 
guide for your class or movie club may 
be obtained from March of Time, 309 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 


UNDERSTANDING ASIA 

That this is a world war rather than a 
European war is obvious. That the aims of 
Britain and the United Stajtes have impor- 
tance to the rest of the world is generally 
agreed. What is the importance to us of 
the 800 million people in Asia who have 
heard our statements about democracy 
and freedom? A special section of the 
March, 1941, Asia is devoted to discussions 
by Fa Eastern experts on this question. 


MAGAZINES AND LIFE 

The new Harpers classifies its articles 
under the heads: “The War Emergency” 
(including articles on the war and national 
defense) which may be directed to the 
world history class. “By Way of Variety” 
which may be used by English classes, and 
“The American Economy, Present and 
Future” which hits rather directly into 
economics and American history. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

Is the student government of your school 
one which causes students to say: “Stu- 
dent government? We ought really to try 
it!” Or is it one which makes you say: 
“Our school! We help run it. We are proud 
of it!” Student Cooperation, a report of 
student government in high schools by 
Earl C. Kelley, shows how schools are 
achieving the second point of view. It 
shows what schools are doing and how 
school programs can be improved. Dis- 
tributed by the National Self Government 
Committee (80 Broadway, New York City, 
free). 


THE STORY OF A “TYPICAL YOUTH” 

No sissy or grind was Larimore Foster! 
After graduation from Ridgewood (New 
Jersey ) High School, he went to Lafayette 
College. The summer after his sophomore 
year he worked on a ranch in Arizona. A 
few days before he was to return East, he 
was killed in an accident on the desert. Be- 
cause he was such a “swell guy” his class- 
mates at Ridgewood and Lafayette gath- 
ered his letters, writings, and their diary 
notes to pass on to other youth. These form 
a little book, Larry, Thoughts of Youth 
(New York: Association Press, 50c) which 
show how Larry met the ups and downs 
that youth faces. This new edition (1941) 
continues a little book which has been 
popular with young people since its first 
publication ten years ago. 
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PETROLEUM 
LIFE BLOOD OF VICTORY 


Our Oil Industry — the World’s Largest — Is 
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Ready to Meet American Defense Requirements 


No. 8 in Scholastic’s Series on Major Defense Industries 


| ORE than a _ century ago 

M Napoleon coined a_ classic 
phrase: “An army marches on 
its stomach.” 

\bout 20 years ago the British 
statesman, Lord Curzon, declared 
that in the first World War “the Al- 
lies floated to victory upon a sea of 
oil.” He meant that the Allied forces 
won because they possessed the pe- 
troleum fuels and lubricants with 
which to operate their industrial and 
military machines at full eftective- 
ness. 

In recent months military strate- 
gists have predicted that the present 
war will be won by that combatant 
possessing the greater petroleum re- 
sources. They meant that with war 
completely mechanized, victory must 
rest with that side which can operate 
its war machine longer. 

In less than three centuries, war 
has become machine against ma- 
chine. The essential of victory has 
changed from food for the strong to 
petroleum fuels and lubricants for 
mechanized armaments. Troops still 
must be fed, but they also must be 
armed with power weapons. The 
speed of war has accelerated trom 
the four-miles-an-hour of foot troops, 
to the 40-miles-an-hour of the motor 
vehicle. 

More than just army against army, 
navy against navy, and plane against 
plane, modern warfare is also indus- 
try against industry, population 
against population. Behind the swift- 
ly advancing front lines industrial 
armies ceaselessly and rapidly pro- 
duce machines of war, ammunition, 
and supplies. Necessary to these in- 
dustrial armies are adequate re- 
sources of petroleum fuels for power 
and heat and petroleum lubricants 
without which no machine can op- 
erate. Essential to the populations 
and especially to civilian morale are 
adequate supplies of petroleum 
products with which to carry on the 
normal routine of life—gasoline and 


By W. R. Boyd, Jr. 


Executive Vice President 
American Petroleum Institute 


oil tor motor vehicles, fuel oil for 
heating homes, and hundreds of 
other products which find daily use. 


Lubricating the World 

In view of these drastic changes 
in warfare, and of the tremendous 
importance of petroleum and_ its 
products to ultimate victory, how 
does America stand? Have we 
enough oil to meet war's demands? 
Will our petroleum resources outlast 
any enemy’s? 

There is an old saying: “In time of 
peace prepare for war.” Although 
not by design, that is just what our 
American petroleum industry has 
been doing. During the 80 years of 
its industrial life, this great enter- 
prise really has been preparing for 
national defense by developing for 
America the facilities with which to 
satisfy growing peacetime needs. 

The United States has been the 
most progressive nation in the auto- 
motive field. We have 30,000,000 mo- 
tor vehicles—more than in all the 
rest of the world. Our motor vehicles 
have been increasing in number at 
the rate of 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 a 
year. The older vehicles have con- 
tinued to operate. In order to supply 
these vehicles with fuels, lubricants, 
and service, the petroleum industry 
has developed its facilities to the 
point where the operator of every 
motor vehicle can buy anywhere, at 
any time, and cheaply, all the gaso- 
line and oil he needs. 

No military machine in the world 
is consuming in warfare as much 
gasoline and oil as American motor- 
ists normally consume in the peace- 
time use of their vehicles. It is esti- 
mated, for instance, that an air fleet 
burns about 2,500,000 gallons of 
gasoline per day under war condi- 
tions in Europe. Making that much 


gasoline is a 20-minute job tor our 
industry which, every 24 hours, 
makes, moves, and sells approxi- 
mately 180,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, or 72 times as much! And mak- 
ing 7,500,000 gallons an hour, 125,- 
000 gallons a minute, represents nor- 
mal, routine operations, with both 
oil wells and refineries producing 
substantially below capacity! 


Drake’s “Folly” 


The world’s petroleum industry 
was ages old on August 27, 1859, 
when an ex-railroad conductor from 
Hartford, Connecticut, “Colonel” E. 
L. Drake, successfully completed the 
first American well commercially 
drilled for oil. Until that well pro- 
duced oil, the world had been con- 
tent with limited hand-dug supplies, 
available chiefly in areas adjacent to 
production. Drake’s well at Titus- 
ville, Pa., demonstrated that oil 
could be produced cheaply and in 
quantity, by drilling. American busi- 
ness enterprise seized the opportu- 
nity, and the petroleum industry be- 
gan a growth which never has halt- 
ed. Soon America was the world’s 
leading oil country. People around 
the world enjoyed light from kero- 
sene, man’s first reasonably satisfac- 
tory illuminant. Petroleum lubricants 
made possible the continuous opera- 
tion of machinery, and the hs 
zation of industry started. Not long 
thereafter, gasoline — cheap, light, 
burning without ash or waste, and 
powerful beyond all dreams — was 
found to be exactly the fuel for 
which the inventors of the internal 
combustion engine were seeking. 

Today American processes and 
techniques, American brains and 
brawn and equipment, are employed 
wherever oil development is success- 
ful. In this country we have some 
350,000 wells producing from 23 
states more than 1,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil a year. We have 
over 500 refineries operating in 35 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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then 40,000 motor tank truc’! ese 
service stations. and move supplies 


Photo from American Petroleum Institute 
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SEA-GOING tank ships transport petroleum products on every 


ORE than 280.000 miles of pipe line, built, maintained. and 


y every cana! and navigable stream. 


ecean; tank barges pl 


Products constitute a large proportion of American railroad 


industry to carry its products wherever rails reach. These 


American merchant 
early one-third of all 


rade 





Heavy, rugged machinery is 
required in drilling oil 
wells. These workers (be- 
low) are «lubricating the 
swivel block of a drilling 
outfit. The entire assembly 
can support almost three 
miles of drill pipe and the 
huge rotary drill bit. 


a ’ 


Terminals and tank farms receive shipments of petroleum products by tank ship and rail- 
road tank car, hold them until they are needed locally, and then move them by tank car, 
tank ship, or tank truck. These tanks look small but each holds over 50,000 gallons. 


Left: Oil gushing from a well after the drill bit has penetrated the hard rock cap cover- 
ing of the oil sands, thus allowing imprisoned natural gas, or petroleum vapor, to force 
the oil from the sands. The operation is much like taking the cap from a bottle of soda. 


The grinding, crunching action of this bit tears away the 
rock and sinks a hole 10,000 feet or more deep. The hole is 
lined with steel casing through which the oil and gas flow. 


Below: After a period of “flush” production, an oil well 
customarily has to be pumped to continue production. The 
picture shows an engine-operated rig pumping an oil well. 


Modern petroleum refineries 
are mazes of pipe and 
towers. Crude oil, subjected 
to processes of refining, 
yields varying quantities of 
useful products. Many proc- 
esses are used in the con- 
stant effort to obtain more 
products from the crude oil. 
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Petroleum 
(Concluded from page 9) 


states, transforming crude oil not merely 
into motor fuels and lubricants, but into 
thousands of finished products which 
are used daily throughout the civilized 
world; and_ semi-finished products 
which enter into the manufacture of 
additional thousands of necessities. 

Our industry operates some 200,000 
miles of pipe line to transport crude oil 
and gasoline, as well as natural gas. Pro- 
duction and distribution of these prod- 
ucts has become an industry in itself. 
The industry operates the world’s larg- 
est tankship fleet, more than 150,000 
railroad tank cars, and 150,000 highway 
tank trucks. 

Colonel Drake and his drilling crew 
of two have been succeeded by 1,000,- 
000 men and women, drawn from every 
profession and trade to carry on the in- 
dustry’s work. They are employed by 
thousands of companies which are as 
divergent as thev are numerous. Some 
are large corporations; others are small. 
Some engage in all branches of the in- 
dustry’s operations, others specialize. 

The activities of these many enter- 
prises make it possible for this one in- 
dustry to put approximately $4,500,- 
000,000 into circulation in this country 
every vear — $1,500,000,000 in wages 
and salaries; about the same amount 
in taxes; $800,000,000 for the products 
and services of other industries; $12,- 
000,000 for research; and $200,000,000 
for rentals and rovalties on oil land. 


20 Years of Progress 


This industry has grown enormously 
since the first World War. We have 
three times as many refineries as in 
1917. Stocks and storage facilities are 
two to 10 times as great. Land _ trans- 
portation capacity has been doubled; 
marine transportation multiplied by 
eight. There are six times as many local 
storage plants and 16 times as many 
outlets. Refineries have been rebuilt or 
replaced twice since 1917. 

In 1917 an oil well drilled to 6,000 

. feet was a “deep hole.” Many producing 
wells today are 7,500 to 10,000 feet 
deep, and a 15,000-foot well has been 
drilled. In 1917 refinery output was less 
than 70,000,000 barrels a vear; today 
it exceeds 550,000,000 barrels. 

Ever since the Drake well there has 
been fear of approaching exhaustion of 
the nation’s petrole um resources. In the 
last 10 years we have actually discov- 
ered more oil than we have produced. 
Newly developed techniques are restor- 
ing supposedly exhausted oil fields to 
production, and are making it possible 
to obtain a larger percentage of the oil 
known to underlay any field. We derive 
more than 20 gallons of gasoline from a 


barrel of crude oil, or twice as much as 
only a few years ago. 

More than one-half the world’s 
known petroleum resources lie within 
the borders of the United States. More 
than two-thirds the world’s annual sup- 
ply is produced in this country. 


Petroleum Preparedness 


During the first World War a Na- 
tional Petroleum War Service Commit- 
tee, composed of men of the industry, 
was given the responsibility for the reg- 
ular delivery to the Allied forces of ade- 
quate supplies of petroleum products. 

War again is threatening our coun- 
try. Already this industry is represented 
in the activities of the National Council 
of Defense. Already it has demonstrated 
that no bottlenecks exist. Already this 
industry is producing twice as much 
aviation fuel as American planes cur- 
rently are capable of consuming. Al- 
ready it is producing a superfuel for 
planes, available to no other nation and 
so powerful that new engines must be 
built to make full use of it. 

To the petroleum industry, the de- 
fense of America means more than 
merely the manufacture of gasoline for 
motor vehicles and of fuel for planes. 
It means the manufacture, transporta- 
tion, and delivery of diesel oil and of 
fuel oil for ships, of heating oils and 
lubricating oils for factories engaged in 
making war supplies, and of furnace 
oils for millions of homes. 

Defense of America means road oils 
and asphalts to pave the highways over 
which armies must move, the airports 
which planes must use. Defense means 
also the continued production of thou- 
sands of little-known but widely used 
petroleum products—solvents, oils, de- 
tergents, alcohols, waxes, tars, diluents. 

No great difficulties are involved 
should wartime demands for petroleum 
and its products exceed estimates. To 
double the present output of aviation 
fuel, for instance, would mean an ex- 
pansion of refinery capacity at the cost 
ot building two battleships and in far 
less time. 


“Mining” for Oil 


As big and as complicated as the 
petroleum industry may seem, its opera- 
tions fundamentally are simple. In its 
producing branch, it is a mining enter- 
prise. The raw material is crude oil, a 
liquid mineral. Crude oil is found in 
porous rocks and sands, chiefly strata of 
sandstones and limestones, in the earth’s 
crust. There are many theories as to its 
origin, but oil is believed to have been 
created by the slow decomposition of 
the remains of minute land and sea 
plant and animal life buried in the bot- 
toms of ancient seas. 


Oil wells are drilled by driving or 





ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





boring a huge bit into the earth. The 
bit penetrates the hard rock cap cover- 
ing of the oil sands. Imprisoned natural 
gas, or petroleum vapor, thus released, 
forces the oil from the sands and up the 
well. The operation is much like that of 
taking the cap from a bottle of soda. 
Eventually the pressure of natural gas 
falls off, and then the oil is produced 
by pumping. 

Crude oil is of no practical use as it 
comes from the ground, but, subjected 
to processes of refining, yields vary ing 
quantities of useful products. Chemical- 
ly,. crude oil is a complicated compound 
of hydrogen and carbon. There are 
small proportions of sulphur, 
and a few other elements. The refining 
of crude oil is accomplished by the 
physical or chemical separation of the 
hydrocarbon into component parts. or 
“fractions.” 

If crude oil be heated to the point of 
evaporation, the lighter “fractions” first 
are released. These vapors, condensed 
to liquid form, become successively 
gasoline, kerosene, light oils, and heavy 
oils. The heating, or distillation, process 
continues until waxes, cokes, and 
sludges remain. 

If the crude oil is subjected to ex- 
treme pressure as well as temperatures, 
a chemical change instead of a physical 
separation of the “fractions” takes place. 
By the refining process known as “crack- 
ing.” the hydrocarbon molecules in 
crude oil are cracked apart, broken 
down into molecules of hydrogen and 
carbon. Then, as separate molecules, 
they are reassembled to form entirely 
new products—gasoline, kerosene, lubri- 
cating oil, and all the rest. 


oxygen, 


New Industries 


Many refining processes — all varia- 
tions of these basic methods of distilla- 
tion and of cracking—are employed by 
the industry in its constant effort to 
obtain larger quantities of refined prod- 
ucts from each barrel of crude oil, and 
to improve the quality and usefulness 
of the products. The future may find 
this industry gradually becoming a gi- 
gantic enterprise, utilizing crude oil as 
a raw material more prolific even than 
coal tar, and making from it cheaply 
and in quantity such commodities as 
papers, plastics, textiles, explosives, 
chemicals, foods, and other products. 

For the high school boy or girl think- 
ing of the future this young American 
industry affords a host of job opportu- 
nities. The companies of the ais 
offer courses of vocational training to 
fit their people the better for their jobs, 
and also for better jobs. A score of col- 
lege and universities offer courses im 
—- engineering, and other pro- 
essions essential to the petroleum im 


dustry. 
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Mapping the World 


How Geographers Have Struggled for a Better System 
By B. J. S. Cahill 


ITH war exploding on or 

threatening every continent, it 

becomes a matter of urgent 
importance to have maps of the 
world which we can rely on. For 
over two thousand years geographers 
and map-makers have worked to 
draw maps of the world that were 
readable in detail as well as true to 
our knowledge of the nature of the 
earth. Being approximately a spher- 
ical ball, shaped somewhat like an 
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As a symbol the 

Romans put an 
eagle where the Vs 
Christians put 
a cross. 
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THE OECUMENE OR “HOME 
OF HUMANITY” 
How Crates the Greek foresaw, 2000 
years ago, the correct method of map- 
ping the globe by dividing it into four 
equal parts. 


orange, a globe is the nearest we can 
approach to the actuality. But to 
study the world on 
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THE. “MAPPEMONDE” OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
An improvement on the Orb of Crates 
made .by dividing it into eight equal 
parts. Only the southern half is shown. 
Note the first appearance of the word 
America on a world map. 


vised his tamous Orb of Dominion. 
On it the home of the known human 
race occupied one-quarter; the un- 
known three-quarters received fancy 
names, the Antipodes being one of 
them. This orb ultimately became a 
Christian symbol and was shown in 
countless sacred pictures of early 
Italy. 

During the Renaissance the uni- 
versal genius and artist-architect-en- 
gineer, Leonardo Da Vinci, improved 
and developed Crates’ idea. When 
Leonardo drew his “Mappemonde” 





a flat surface, 
something else is 
needed—a plane in 
two dimensions. 
The solution of this 
problem has been 
sought by many 
different devices, 
and in this article 
we can only indi- 
cate sketchily some 
of the most success- 
ful of them. 

The idea of di- 
viding the world 
into four equal 
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parts originated 200 
years B. C. when 
Crates, a Greek 
teacher of grammar 


and geography, de- 


THE BUTTERFLY MAP 
Showing the growth of the eight-part system begun by 
Crates, improved by Leonardo, and perfected in the modern 
Butterfly system, which gives promise of becoming the 
world map of the future. 
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of 1513 he used a Portuguese globe 
as a model, but modified the Orb of 
Crates by dividing it into eight in- 
stead of four parts. One part he 
named America, in honor of his 
friend, Amerigo Vespucci, whose 
name had been given to the new 
continent. He anticipated the Octa- 
hedral System at least 400 years 
ahead of his time! 


A generation later Mercator in- 
vented his chart for “the use of 
mariners.” Ultimately it was used for 
a world map, in default of anything 
better. This was unfortunate because 
it created the utterly false notion 
that a world map should be square, 
like Mercator’s diagram, or oval or 
round. Not one of these forms can 
possibly be folded or fitted over a 
globe or globular solid. 

School-teacher Crates had _ the 
right idea 2000 years ago. To map 
the globe correctly you must first 
subdivide it into manageable parts. 
“Divide” in order to “conquer.” 

A modern world map must serve 
modern needs. Aviation is merely 
one of them, so let the reader try to 
answer the following question by ap- 
plying a ruler to any world map 
handy: 

1. Would a clipper flying straight 
trom San Francisco or Puget Sound 
go north or south of Chicago, on its 
way to Lisbon, Portugal? 

2. Would a bombing squadron 
from Tokio to the Panama Canal, 
pass east or west of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles? 

3. Mercator’s Map shows that the 
distance between Africa and Yuca- 
tan is approximately equal to that 
between Norway and _ Labrador. 
What are the real distances between 
these points? 

4. How far is it from Vancouver, 
B. C., to Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments? From Vancouver to Cape- 
town, South Africa? 

5. How many miles would the 
U. S. Navy have to travel on the 
shortest route from Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, to the Panama Canal? 

The correct answer to these and a 
thousand other questions can only 
be found on a globe or a “Butterfly 
Map,” which is practically the same 
thing. In a later article we shall de- 
scribe in detail the weaknesses of 
present world map systems and the 
principles of the modern “Butterfly 
Map.” 













DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 

































Photo by Grabill 
Director John Wray Young, holding book at right, dis- 
eusses a problem with his players on the partially com- 
pleted set of “Margin for Error,” the Clare Boothe anti- 
Nazi play that was a recent dramatic success on Broadway. 


Wray Young, director of the Little Theatre of 

Shreveport. “They enjoy doing things with each 
other and for each other. Millions have found in theatre 
the ideal hobby; one which brings, for honest effort, rich 
returns to self and to others .. . 

It is just 30 years, Mr. Young recalls, since the first non- 
professional theatre was founded in this country. And in 
that brief span we have seen that tiny group endeavor 
grow into the self expression of a nation. Never before have 
12 to 15 million people participated in a cultural activity of 
their own creation. In 700 colleges, a thousand communities, 
and 25,000 high schools this activity is making progress. 

A brief study of a typical theatre in a typical community 
will illustrate the place that play-making holds in the lives 
of millions of current Americans. It was in the fall of 1922 
that a few citizens of Shreveport, Louisiana, met to “do 
something about theatre.” In later years other groups met 
in other cities throughout the country for the same purpose. 
These little bands of theatre pioneers blazed the trail that 
millions follow today. 

In the fall of 1923 the Little Theatre of Shreveport com- 
pleted its organization. By 1925 the time had come for the 


an MERICANS are a cooperative people,” writes John 


The highly entertaining dinner table scene from the 
John Wray Young production of Eugene O’Neill’s play, 
“Ah, Wilderness,” presented during the 1940-41 season. 





Photo by White 








engagement of the first professional director and the play- 
house began the transition from a group activity to a com- 
munity expression. Throughout the land hundreds of like 
organizations were also growing and colleges began to take 
up the study of the theatre. As educational dramatics in- 
creased the quality and quantity of community theatres 
showed a related growth. Realization came to cities that 
their theatre had the same civic value as the symphony, the 
art gallery and the library. Individuals, explains Mr. Young, 
began to pass from their ‘college theatre to their community 
play house as naturally as they changed attendance from the 
campus church to the one at home. (The recent organiza- 
tion of the Louisiana Non-Professional Theatre Conference 
shows that in Louisiana this community effort now embraces 
an entire state. Fourteen little theatres are members of this 
Conference. Its President is John Wray Young of Shreveport. 
The Vice President is Dick Gregory, Community Players of 
Baton Rouge, and the Secretary-Treasurer is Evelyn Kent 
Hale of Louisiana State University. ) 

Shreveport’s Little Theatre really is of, by, and for the 
people of that city. And observers agree that much of the 
credit for arousing and holding community interest in the 
Little Theatre belongs to Director John Wray Young. Dur- 
ing each year more than 600 of the 1,700 members take 
part in some phase of the work. Each of the seven major 
proGactions a year is shown for eight performances. The 
yearly attendance runs about 14,000. 


Theatre Democracy 

The seven major performances are cast by the Director 
in open try-outs to which all members are invited. Mem- 
bership is required for all participation since there is no 
permanence and often little pride in actors playing for an 
organization to which they do not belong. “This practice,” 
says Mr. Young, “can be maintained with complete ob- 
servance of democratic principles.” The small fee of five 
dollars per season entitles the member to admission to seven 
plays and the right to participate. Those who wish may 
earn a membership by selling ten new ones. 

The following notes, taken from the monthly magazine 
of the Little Theatre of Shreveport, indicate the efforts that 
are made to win community-wide support: 

“The Little Theatre Guild, a woman’s organization of 
the Little Theatre . . . will hold its first meeting Friday. 

“Any feminine member of the Little Theatre is not only 
eligible but is cordially invited to join the Guild. There is 
a large group in any theatre organization that is not in- 


Mary Margaret Young is her husband’s technical direc- 
tor. Here she discusses the setting for “High Tor.” 
The cables for the steam shovel are in background. 
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terested in acting but enjoys participating in the many other 
activities which necessarily accompany play production, 
such as constuming, properties, backstage work and so forth. 

“During the past several years of its organization, in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned activities, the Guild has bought 

a cyclorama, established a lending library of all types of 
books relating to the theatre, has published a history of this 
Little Theatre, carried on a costume rental business, and 
produced several very successful children’s plays. iy 

The Shreveport Little Theatre is owned by its member- 
ship. Some $35,000 of plant investment is owned outright. 
The budget is planned to consume the annual income which 
varies from 10 to 11 thousand dollars. Matters of policy 
are determined by a Board of Directors elected by and 
from the membership. One third of the 15 Board members 
are elected each year to serve a three-year term. No mem- 
ber may serve more than two consecutive terms. This policy 
of broad participation has made possible the consistently 
excellent work of the Shreveport Little Theatre. An average 
season sees the appearance of 150 actors. Technicians num- 
ber as many as do the players to make a total of 300 back- 
stage. The other 300 active members contribute their energy 
to the front of the house as box-office workers, ushers and 
hostesses. 

“Such a large group of partakers evokes great demands 
from the leadership,” admits Mr. Young, “but the benefits 
are so large and lasting as to prove the soundness of the 
policy. The easy and tragic mistake that too many theatres 
make is to confine activities to a chosen few. The pleasure 
and privilege of theatre-making should be available to all 
who ee the wish and the talent. . . . In Shreveport there 
.s no distinction between actors and technicians. A player 
who knows something of all the elements involved in 
creating a play is apt to become a sounder player. The lead- 
ing man of one production may be reel serving on the 
prop crew of the next. There is no time in the non-pro- 
fessional theatre for ‘guest stars’. The entire theatre organi- 
zation must have but one objective; the creation of the 
finest possible theater . . .” 


*“Do’s and Don’ts” 

Shreveport’s Little Theatre Director warns that some aca- 
demic and community theatres make the mistake of spend- 
ing far too much of their budgets for scenery when the 
money would buy many more valuable things. Scenery, he 
adds, is never the primary reason for a play-goer’s presence 
in the auditorium. The Shreveport season calls for 14 sets. 


Here are six of the 150 crew workers who enjoy the pleas- 
ures of stagecraft each year. Three hundred other mem- 
bers serve as box-office workers, ushers, and _ hostesses. 


Photo by Grabill 


But these are built, painted, lighted and decorated at an 
average cost of $50—a total expenditure that is less than 
eight per cent of the yearly budget. 

Rounding out his list of “do’s and don'ts” for little thea- 
tres, Mr. Young declares: 

“A non-professional theatre must spend its money jeal- 
ously. Buying should be confined to the Director and Busi- 
ness Manager, so the organization may know at all times 
its financial condition. Properly trained leadership can 
achieve miracles in play-making on little money. I stress the 
importance of business common sense in theatre because too 
many dead organizations have epitaphs which read, ‘We 
couldn’t pay our bills’.” 

The great challenge to drama departments in colleges and 
high schools, Mr. Young believes, is to provide the leader- 
ship that the non-profesional theatre so desperately needs. 
He contends it should stick to this job and not inspire a 
false hope in young talent that it can make a living on 
Broadway. “The diminished professional theatre,” he 
argues, “can hardly support its veteran talent. What little 
new ability is needed on Broadway should get there in spite 
of, not because of, educational dramatics * Conclud- 
ing his plea for recognition of dramatics in our educational 
system, Mr. Young says: 


Future Goal 


“One day in thousands of high schools the full potential 
value of theatre-making as an educational torce will be 
realized. Expertly trained directors working in correctly 
built auditoriums will conduct intelligent schedules of play- 
work. The students with aptitude for the art of theatre will 
gain voice training, poise, theatre appreciation and many 
more things of value. From these students the director can 
guide the finest talents to continue training in college so 
that the quality of leadership in the American Theatre may 
continue to rise. For the students without theatre aptitude 
the season of plays well produced will be a bright and sig- 
nificant part of the high school cultural background. In the 
small towns the high “school dramatic program can be the 
basis for Town and Gown theatres. In the cities the high 
schools will send a stream of talent to the community 
theatre where the practice of the perfect hobby may con- 
tinue through life. Upon this ever improving foundation the 
American Theatre can rise to a glory new in history. Vision- 
ary? Perhaps. Possible? Yes. It’s a goal worth gaining.” 


Franz Joseph and Elizabeth in “The Masque of Kings,” a 
drama of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, presented 
by the Little Theatre and directed by John Wray Young. 
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Down on the Farm 


(Concluded from page 6) 


good crop years. So the A.A.A. Act of 
1938 was passed to provide for a “bal- 
anced production” of farm commodities. 
It included the following provisions: 


1. Continued use of the old Soil Con- 
servation Act to retire worn-out land and 
conserve the soil. 

2. Government loans on surplus crops 
so they can be kept off the market until 
prices are more favorable. (When prices 
rise the farmers sell their surplus and 

ay back the Government—in recent years, 
ong prices have not gone up and 
surpluses have increased. ) 

3. The “ever-normal granary” plan of 
storing crops in good crop years and releas- 
ing them when crops are poor. (A series of 
good crops have, however, filled the 
“granary” to the top.) 

4. Use of “adjustment payments” to 
compensate farmers for the difference 
between U. S. (domestic) and world 
prices of farm products. (Officials have 
shipped farm products to foreign nations 
at any price that they would bring; then 
“adjustment payments” were given farmers 
to make up the difference. ) 

5. When the supply of wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco, or rice rises above “normal,” 
marketing quotas are set if two-thirds of 
the farmers vote for them. Farmers then 
are told how much they can raise and 
penalties are provided for noncompliance. 

6. Wheat farmers were in 1939 allowed 
to insure their crop against losses. (This 
crop insurance plan may be extended to 
cotton and other crops. ) 

7. The Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion (F.S.C.C.) buys up surpluses and dis- 
tributes them through the Food Stamp 
plan. 

8. Finally, the Agriculture Depert- 
ment is given the power (when Congress 
votes the extra cash) to make “parity 
price” loans to farmers whenever prices 
of farm crops drop in relation to the prices 
farmers must pay for products they buy. 
(For instance the “parity price” for wheat 
might be—one bushel of wheat must equal 
a pair of pants and a shirt. If the price of 
wheat drops so one bushel will buy only 
the pants, the Government should lend the 
farmer enough to get the shirt.) 


Despite the above program, surpluses 
have continued to pile up. So Senators 
from farm states are demanding that 
Congress increase “parity payments” to 
farmers. President Roosevelt set aside 
$212,000,000 for these payments in his 
1941 budget. But farm Senators want 
this figure doubled. They argue that 
farm prices are still below parity, or 
their purchasing power before the First 
World War. They want to be sure that 
one bushel of wheat equals a pair of 
pants and a shirt. Senator Bankhead of 
Alabama, Chairman, of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, strongly favors 
“parity price” loans on cotton, corn, 
wheat and tobacco. The President 
opposes higher loans because they 


would tend to increase the already tre- 
mendous Government holdings of sur- 
plus crops. 

Another solution to the “farm prob- 
lem” is offered by Representative Ful- 
mer of South Carolina, Chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee. He 
favors “parity loans” plus the “income 
certificate” plan, which is another name 
for the old Triple A “processing tax.” 
Critics denounce it as a “bread and 
britches” tax because it will hit the 
necessities of life (food and clothes) 
on which low-income families spend 
most of their money. 

Much Ado About Crops 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard is 
convinced that a new farm program is 
needed for the present war emergency. 
But officials in his Department can't 
agree on just what to do. And there also 
is disagreement among the powerful 
farmers’ organizations. 

A.A.A. officials and leaders of the 
Farm Bureau Federation and National 
Grange are anxious to raise farm in- 
come by controlling surpluses. They say 
that: 

Existing crop control rules should be 
tightened up. There should be strict 
marketing controls of the type applying 
in cotton and tobacco, and which will be 
voted upon May 31 by wheat growers. 
And heavier tax penalties should be 
levied on farmers who sell more than 
their “quota” of these crops. ‘There 
should be a “processing tax” to assure 
farmers “parity price” loans on their 
crops. Surplus crops should be sold 
abroad at any price they'll bring, and 
the farmer should get “adjustment pay- 
ments” to make up the difference 
between U. S. and foreign farm prices. 
In addition, efforts should be made to 
increase the food consumption of low- 
income groups, and farm ~ products 
should be leased or lent to Britain to 
help farmers who have lost their foreign 
markets. 

Another Plan 
” The Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, the Farm Security Administration 
(which helps tenant farmers and share- 
croppers), and the National Farmers 
Union, think more attention should be 
paid to increasing food consumption 
and less to crep controls. They want to 
aid the landless farmers (tenants, share- 
croppers) and low-income city families. 
Instead of a “processing tax”, which 
will raise food prices, these groups want 
the Government to do everything pos- 
sible to lower food prices. (See Schol., 
February 24, p. 7, Eat Your Way to 
Health.) Milo Perkins of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration declares that 
about 80,000,000 Americans live on an 
average income of $69 a month for a 
whole family. Thus, he adds, “the term 
‘food surpluses’ is simply 2 polite name 
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for a shocking amount of undercon- 
sumption. If all families having less 
than $100. a month,” he explains, “ate 
as much as those getting that amount, 
wed have to produce more dairy 
products, poultry and meats, and more 
ot most of the fruits and vegetables 


Accordingly, critics of the first tarm 
plan say more money should be spent 
on the Food Stamp plan to increase the 
consumption of foodstuffs and cotton 
products among low-income groups. 

What about the surpluses of wheat, 
cotton and tobacco? “We ought to,” 
replies Mr. Perkins, “raise more food- 
stuffs on part of the land now in cotton, 
wheat and tobacco.” He feels that this 
will help reduce the wheat, cotton and 
tobacco farmer's dependence on one 
“cash crop.” If the farmer grows several 
crops he won't be hit so hard if the 
price of one of them falls sharply. “One 
crop” farming has caused much trouble 
in the cotton-growing South and the 
wheat-growing West. 

A Look Ahead 

Summing up the “farm problem” the 
U. S. News comments: 

“While war is under way and while a 
vast defense effort is being carried out, 
there is a free and easy flow of money that 
tends to bolster farm income in spite of 
dwindling exports to other nations . . .Fur- 
thermore, the Government is taking over 
surpluses . as they come to market... 
The result is that the farm problem is 
piling up behind the barriers now erected 
by Government loans and storage of sur- 
plus crops. 

“Once the war ends, however, and once 
American industry seeks to shift from near- 
war basis to a peacetime basis, the farm 
problem will break out in the open. Agri- 
culture, as the nation’s largest industry, has 
the power and influence that assures future 
action on its problem. Lease-lend of farm 
products to England can go along with 
other U. S. controls to ease the present 
strain of that problem... . ” 


Reading References 
Wickard, C. R. Future of the Farm, New 
Republic, February 3, 1941. 
Stoney, G. C. No Room in Green Pastures, 
Survey Graphic, January, 1941. 
Perkins, Milo, Farm Surpluses for National 
Defense? Harper's, December, 1940, also 
Reader's Digest, January, 1941. 





Key to Social Studies Quiz 
A. THE FARM PROBLEM 

1. One billion dollars, or one-seventh. 
2. 15-50%. 3. Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration. 4. $60. 5. High tariffs. 6. 6. 7 
Agricultural Adjustment; 1933. 8. Agricul- 
tural Adjustment; 1938. 9. American Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Farmers 
Union, National Grange. 10. One-crop 
farming. 

B. PETROLEUM 
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THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


A Condensation of the Full-Length Play About an 
Artist Who Wasn’t Appreciated Until It Was Too Late 


This is one of a series of plays 
suited to the high school theatre, 
selected and edited by Margaret 
Mayorga with the cooperation of 
Samuel French, Inc. The play is 
founded upon Perenez Garde a La 
Peinture by Rene Fauchois. 


The entire action of the play takes 
place in the dining room of the Hag- 
getts’ house, not far from Boston. 


ACT I 


A painter named Christopher Bean 
died in a New England village leaving 
only a few dirty canvases to pay the 
doctor’s bills; and of these canvases Dr. 
Haggett and his family thought very 
little. But one day a smooth, young 
New Yorker by the name of Tallant 
rings the doorbell. Abby, the maid, 
admits him. 

Assy: Will yousstep in here? The 
Doctor'll be right down. You can have 
a chair. The waiting-room magazines 
got lost in the moving on account of the 
office being painted, but he won't keep 
vou long. 

TALLANT: You must be Abby. 

Assy (Surprised): I've never seen 
vou before that I remember. 

TaLLaNT: No, this is the first time 
we've ever met. 

Assy: How do you walk right in and 
call me by my name? 

TALLANT: Ever hear of mind-readers? 

Assy: You're not one are you? 

TALLANT: Only in a small way. 

Assy: Whatever you are, youre 
tresh as paint. , 

Dr. Haccetr (Comes downstairs) : 
Good morning, sir. 

TALLANT: I'm very glad to meet you, 
Doctor Haggett. 

Dr. Haccett: Sit down, won't you? 
I'm sorry my office is out of commission. 

TaLLanT: Don’t apologize, Doctor. 
I've come to see you because I feel— 

Dr. Haccett: A little bilious? You 
look it. Can’t fool me on a sluggish 
liver. 

TALLANT: I daresay 
Doctor, but — 

Dr. Haccett: Sit down and put out 
vour tongue. Headache? Nauseat 

TALLANT: You don’t understand, 
Doctor. I’m not sick. 

Dr. Haccett: Well, if you're not 
sick, what do you want with me? I 
don’t want no insurance. 


youre right, 


By Sidney Howard 


Copyright, 1932 (under title “Muse of All 
Work”) by Sidney Howard. Copyright, 
1933, by Sidney Howard. 


TALLANT: I’m not here to sell in- 
surance. I'm here solely for the pleasure 
of making your acquaintance. I hap- 
pened to be motoring through your 
lovely State, enjoying the glory of its 
autumn foliage. And as I came to this 
village I realized that I'd stumbled upon 
an opportunity to perform a duty I’ve 
postponed too long. 

Dr. Haccett: What’s that? 

TALLANT: The payment of a sacred 
debt I owe you, Doctor. 

Dr. Haccetr: What debt do you 
owe me? 

TALLANT: A matter of ten years ago 
you had as a patient a man whom I 
called and still call my dearest friend. 
Christopher Bean! 

Dr. Haccett (Enlightened): Oh, it’s 
you, is it? 

TALLAnt (Startled): I beg your par- 
don! 

Dr. Haccetr (Laughs): Funny, me 
taking you for a patient. But I wasn’t 
expecting } you for some hours yet. 

TaLLant (Very muc h on his guard) : 
You were expecting me? 

Dr. Haccetr: Well, I got your tele- 
gram, Mr. — (Fumbling in his pocket 
for the wire). Let’s see, what was the 
name? (He takes out telegram and un- 
folds it.) 

TALLANT (Quickly): Is that the tele- 
gram? May I see it? They so often mix 
them up — 

Dr. Haccetr (Looks up in surprise. 
Reads it carefully): That there seems 
clear enough. (He hands it to Tallant.) 

TatLant (As he reads it quickly): 
Oh, yes, Quite! I forgot that I'd said 
“noon”! (Returns telegram to Haggett) 
It took me less time to get here than I 
thought. I hurried. I was so eager, you 
see, sO very eager — 

Dr. HaccETT (Looking at the tele- 
gram): You say here you're an admirer 
of Chris Bean’s. 

TaLLANT: That’s putting it pretty 
mildly, Doctor Haggett. 

Dr. Haccetrt: I was just wondering 
if your Chris Bean’s the same one I 
know. 

TALLANT: Oh, I’m certain. 

Dr. Haccetr: Well, I don’t know 
how. As my wife said when this tele- 


gram came: “Can't see what he finds to 
admire about Chris Bean!” Did the 
fellow you're thinking of think he was 
a painter? 

TALLANT (Surprised): You might 
put it that way. 

Dr. HaccEttT: It’s the same then. Oh, 
I always humored him about suis pic- 
tures. You got to humor folks when 
they're sick as he was. 

Tauvant: I know you did everything 
you could for him. 

Dr. Haccett: My wife gave him the 
old barn for his studio. He painted most 
everything round the place. The ™ 's 
terrible bad, though, them pictures of 
his. 

TaLLtant (Quickly): Oh, very like. 
(Then, more seriously) Recently, Doc- 
tor, as I was going through an old desk 
of mine, I came across some letters 
Chris wrote to me while he was living 
here. He spoke of your kindness to him 
and his gratitude and asked if I couldn't 
help him pav what he owed you. 

Dr. Haccert (Very pleased): Well, 
that’s like Chris. Never a penny to his 
name and forever borrowing! He didn’t 
even own a hat. 

TALLANT: Let me see — the sum 
came to — 

Dr. Haccett: I don’t remember. 

TALLANT: Exactly a hundred dollars. 

Dr. Haccett: Mebbe so. Likely he 
asked me how much he owed me, and 
likely I told him if ever he had a hun- 
dred he could spare — 

TALLANT: Allow me, Doctor. (He 
rises and hands two fifty dollar bills to 
Haggett.) A little late, but paid in full. 

(The Doctor is so amazed that he 
calls to his wife and daughter Ada to 
introduce them to an honest man.) 





“You must be Abby.” 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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TALLANT: You cover me with confu- 
sion, Doctor. I see nothing extraordi- 
nary in what I’ve done. 

Dr. Haccetr: You ain’t tried collect- 
ing doctors bills these days. 

TALLANT: But | told you how much 
my friend meant to me. I'm just won- 
dering if he didn't leave some of his 
pictures to remember him by. They'd 
have a special sentimental value for me. 
You can understand. 

Dr. Haccett: There ain't nothing to 
be ashamed of in that. 

TaLLant (To him): Then if you 
have any, do you think I might take 
them away with me? His letters men- 
tion six or seven he left here. 

Dr. Haccetr: Oh, there was all of 
six Or seven. 

Mrs. Haccetr: Milton, I believe 
there’s one out in the chicken house. 
still 

TALLAN' 
ror): In the chicken house! 

Dr. Haccert: Hannah, youre right. 
There is. (Apologetically to Tallant) 
But I hate to think what condition it 
must be in. 

TALLANT: I'd like to have it, Doctor. 
No matter what shape it’s in, I'd like 
to have it. It is a souvenir, you know. 

Dr. Haccett: There was a leak in 
the chicken house tar-paper roof. | 
was looking round for something water 
tight, and I found that picture. Fine, 
solid, thick oil paint, you know, and 
there wasn't no reason to set much 
store by it 

TALLANT: No. 

Dr. Haccetr: Abby! I just thought 
of something else. Run up in the attic 
and look in that corner behind the 
North dormer. Seems to me like a few 
years ago we put one of them pictures 
of Chris Bean’s in there to stop up that 
leak, too. 


Barely suppressed hor- 
! 


ACT II 


If it was a mild surprise when Tallant 
dropped im and paid Bean's old bill, 
and only took away a couple of pictures 
as mementoes, it was a bigger surprise 





“He was so poor. Chris was.” 


when another friend of Bean’s, Rosen, 
turned up on a similar errand, and the 
biggest of all when a great New York 
art critic, Maxwell. Davenport, arrived 
to pay his respects to the memory of 
the dead artist. 

Davenport: Is Doctor Haggett in? 
He’s expecting me. 

Assy: He's got a gentleman with 
him. Won't you have a chair and rest 
yourself? 

Davenport: Oh, thank you. That’s 
very kind of you. Tell me, are yo by 
any chance the famous Abby? 

Assy (Practically annihilated): Does 
everybody from New York know me? 

Davenport: Then you are! What 
luck that you're still here! The Covered 
Bridge, The Brick Houses on the Com- 
mon, The Red Barn, and now, Abby. 
herself! 

Assy: | can't stand no more folks 
who never saw me before in my life 
streaming in here and calling me by 
name. 

DavenpPort: Don't be alarmed, 
please, Abby. (She bursts out of the 
room in a panic. The Doctor and Rosen 
enter.) Is this Doctor Haggett? 

Dr. Haccett: Yes, it is. 

Davenport: I’m Davenport. 

Dr. Haccetr (Sharply): Who?! 

Davenport: Maxwell Davenport. I 
sent you a night letter yesterday from 
New York. 

Dr. Haccetr (A step toward him): 
No! No! (Turns to Rosen. Lowly) Is 
this Davenport? 

Rosen: Yes. It’s Davenport. 

Dr. Haccetr: But it aint the 
same!!! . 

Rosen: What? ! ! ! 

Dr. Haccett: It ain't the same, I 
tell you! And if this is Davenport, who 
was the other? 

Rosen: Don't say any more, Doctor 
Haggett! Don’t say another word! Wait 
till we find out where we stand. 

Davenport: I might have known the 
scavengers would be gathering. (Turns 

Haggett, who makes a strong ges- 
ture) I beg your pardon, Doctor, but 
this man, who exploits artists and treats 
their work like so much merchandise — 
You befoul the whole business of deal- 
ing in art with your tricks and forgeries, 
and -- (Rosen snorts.) 

Dr. Haccett: Just a minute, please! 
This is my house and I got a right to 
knew what's going on. (Rosen returns 
to behind armchair.) You say you're 
Mr. Davenport. And Mr. Rosen says 
you are. All right, you must be. But 
will you please tell me what this is all 
about? 

Davenport: It’s about one of the 
world’s greatest injustices, Doctor Hag- 
gett, which I am doing my small part 
to set right. You once had for your 
patient a poor boy, a painter — 











SIDNEY HOWARD 


.IDNEY HOWARD, one of America’s 

topflight playwrights, won the Pulit- 
zer Prize in 1925 for his first Broadway 
success —They Knew What They 
Wanted. That play, which established 
him, was quickly followed by other suc- 
cesses — Lucky Sam McCarver, Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter, The Silver Cord, 
Alien Corn, Christopher Bean, Dods- 
worth, Yellow Jdck, The Ghost of 
Yankee Doodle. 

Mr. Howard was born in Oakland, 
California (1891), graduated from the 
University of California, and was a 
member of Professor Baker’s 47 Work- 
shop at Harvard. Two summers ago, at 
the height of his career, Sidney Howard 
was killed when a tractor he was crank- 
ing on his Massachusetts farm lurched 
forward and pinned him against a wall. 
At the time of his death he was working 
on an adaptation of Carl Van Doren’s 
Pulitzer Prize biography, Benjamin 
Franklin, to be produced by the then 
newly organized Playwrights Company, 
of which Mr. Howard was a member. 





Dr. Haccettr: Yes, I know. Chris 
Bean. 

Davenport: Oh, I'm glad, Doctor, 
that you remember him. Now, this boy 
that I mention — 

Dr. Haccetr (Breaks in. Points his 
finger on Davenport's chest): Died 
owing me a hundred dollars, and you 
come to pay it. 

Davenport: No. Doctor! No! Don't 
say that Bean owed any man anything. 
It is we — all of us, who stand in ever- 
lasting debt to him. As the world always 
stands in debt to its men of genius. 

Dr. Haccett: Genius? Chris Bean 
a- 

Davenport: I've come to gather any 
details that I may find concerning his 
life here for a critical biography of him 
that I am writing. 

Dr. Haccett: You're writing a book 
about Chris Bean! 
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Davenport: That is my occupation 
at the moment, yes. 

Dr. Haccerr: Whatever gave you 
that idea? 

Davenport: Haven't you read of the 
sensation his pictures have been making 
in New York? Haven't you seen the last 
\tlantic Monthly? 

Rosen: That only came out yester- 
day, Mr. Davenport. 

DAVENPORT: Quite! Well, Doctor 
laggett, art is long, and the world is 
often slow to recognize it. Only now, 
ten vears after his death, has Christo- 
pher Bean had his first exhibition in 
New York. Only now do we realize 
that he was not merely the greatest 
American painter, but one of the great 
masters of all times. 

Dr. Haccetr (To Rosen): And you 
offered me a measly thousand for the 
lot! 

DaveNPorT: A very generous ofter. 
tor Mr. Rosen. I hope I arrived in time 
to stop his game. 

Assy (Entering): Here’s another tel- 
egram, just come for you, Doctor Hag- 
gett. 

Dr. Haccerr (Weakly): Another 
telegram? 

Davenport: Really, Rosen, I think 
vou might have gone higher than a 
thousand. Now, Doctor! I don’t usually 
mix in buying and selling, but to pro- 
tect you I will gladly put proper values 
on any Christopher Beans you may 
have. 

Dr. Haccetr: Would you mind ex 
plaining this telegram to me? 

Davenport (Takes it):, Why, it’s 
clear enough. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum — that’s in New York — offers 
vou seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars for the choice of your Christopher 
Bean canvases. 

Dr. Haccetr: Mr. Davenport, you 
see in me a desperate man. 

Davenrort: Desperate, Doctor? The 
owner of pictures worth a fortune? 

Dr. Haccett: How do I know I 
got any such pictures? 

DavENPoRT: From the _ Atlantic 
Monthly. Bean, in his letters, enumer- 
ites — seven of the pictures he painted 
and left behind him here. 

Dr. Haccett: I guess I didn’t take 
‘em as serious as I should have — 


ACT Ill 


When the family learns that Bean's 
paintings are worth a fortune, a mad 
scramble ensues to recover one or two 
of them — especially Abby’s prize pos- 
session — a Bean portrait of her. This 
\bby intends to take with her when 
she leaves for Chicago that night to 
join her brother, but the frantic Hag- 
vetts stuff $50 into her hand, for it, 
explaining they want it to remember 
her by. Abby re-enters after a scene of 


haggling over the price of the portrait 
between the Haggetts and the art man: 

Assy (Violently): Here! Take this 
money back! Go on, take it! You said 
you wanted my portrait to remember 
me by. I said I'd think about giving it 
to you. And I have thought. And I 
ain't never going to part with it. And 
now you're trying to sell it behind my 
back. I'd be ashamed. Of all the sharp, 
underhanded tricks! 

Dr. Haccetrr (Breaks in, explo- 
sively): This house is mine and every- 
thing in it’s mine, and you're my paid 
help. 

Assy (Fortissimo): My portrait ain’t 
yours. 

Dr. Haccett: You ain't showing 
much gratitude for all we done for you, 
Abby, all these years. 

Assy (At bay, low): I can't help 
that. | won't part with my portrait. 

Dr. Haccetr: And I was just work- 
ing up such a nice surprise for you. 

Assy: Well, I caught you at it. And 
I'd be ashamed. 

Dr. Haccetr: You think I was trying 
to do something sneaky. 

Assy: Sneaky and greedy! I knew 
your wife and Ada was both greedy. 
But I never knew you was. 

Dr. Haccetr (Hurt): Oh, Abby, 
how could you say that of me? When 
[ was only trying to make some money 
for you! I don’t mean fifty. That was 
just for fun. I was really going to give 
vou a thousand dollars. A thousand 
dollars, Abby! 

Assy: And you were going to get it 
by selling my portrait? 

Dr. HAGGETT: People in your circum- 
stances ain't got no right to own things 
that are worth so much money. 

Assys That may be! But my _ por- 
trait’s all I got in the orld. The boy 
who painted it — Well, 1 ain’t ashamed 
to say it now, it’s so long ago. I loved 
him and I still love him. And he died 
just after he finished painting it, so it 
was the last thing he ever painted. 
That’s why it means so much to me. It 





“Well, she doesn’t get ‘em away 
from me! Not over my dead body—” 
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means all the happiness | ever had. And 
you know that I ain't had so much, 
Doctor Haggett. Now I guess I better 
go and catch my train. 

Dr. Haccetr (A gulp, then his tone 
changes): Abby, there’s something else 
you ain't thought of! That portrait don’t 
even belong to you. (Abby gasps. He 
drives on) It was time I paid for, you 
wasted sitting for Chris Bean to paint it 
when you'd ought to have been work- 
ing. 

Assy (Indignantly): It ain't so! I 
worked every minute he was painting. 
Every minute! I remember how we 
used to set out in that barn, me work- 
ing and him painting. 

Dr. Haccett: You used to take him 
out our coffee to drink. 

Assy: I never. You know how Mrs. 
Haggett always watched the coffee. 
That was my own breakfast coffee that 
I saved for him and took out to him. 
It was all I ever had to give him, my 
coffee was! There now! What more 
meanness can you think up? 

Dr. Haccett: I'll be honest with 
you. Honesty is the best policy, after 
all. They want to pay me twenty-five 
thousand for your portrait. 

Assy (Stunned): Twenty-five thou — 

Dr. Haccetr: Divide with me, 
Abby. Take half and give me half. If 
it wasn’t for me you wouldn’t have none 
of it. 

Assy (Decisively): No! 

Dr. Haccetr (Desperately): Take 
more than half. Take fifteen thousand. 

Aspy (Backing away from him): Nol 
No, I tell you. 

Dr. Haccetr (Grasps her arm): 
Take twenty thousand! 

Assy: Let go of my dress. 

Dr. Haccetr: Greed, Abby, greed! 

Assy: It ain't greed! I wouldn’t take 
a million. You ought to be ashamed! ! ! 

Dr. Haccetr (A despairing ges- 
ture): I am. 

Abby: Well, now will you let me go? 

Dr. Haccetr: Yes, God help me, I'll 
have to let you go. 

Assy (Looks lovingly at the por: 
trait): He was so poor, Chris was. He 
never had no good coat nor nothin 
warm, only that one sweater I er 
for him. He never had no warm room 
to sleep in nights, nor nothing he 
needed, he was so poor. If he could 
have afforded to go away from here 
down South he needn’t have died. I 
used to pray that we'd get an early 
thaw just for Chris’s sake. How is it a 
man dies so poor when he painted pic- 
tures that’s worth so much? 

Dr. Haccetr: Because nobody had 
any use for his pictures while he was 
living. 

Assy: I always liked ‘em. That’s why 
I kept so many. (Dr. Haggett turns 
pre No, only just because — 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Vandamm Studio 
Above: Katharine Cornell and Raymond Massey in 
the newest Broadway hit — Guthrie McClintic’s re- 
vival of George B. Shaw’s The Doctor’s Dilemma. 


Vandamm Studio 


fbove: Monty Woolley (in wheelchair) plays the title role of the unwelcome, boor- 
ish guest in The Man Who Came to Dinner. This wild-eyed but witty comedy by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart has been packing them for eighteen months. 


Below: Jean Adair, Josephine Hull and Below: Zorina and Irene Bordoni sup- 
Boris Karloff star in the grim but funny port Victor Moore in Louisiana Pur- 


murder play Arsenic and Old Lace. chase, with songs by Irving Berlin. 


Vandamm Studio 


Above: The performances of Ethel Barrymore and Richard Waring 
in Emlyn Williams’ The Corn is Green make this play about youth 
and education in Wales one of the most moving of current season. 


THIS YEAR 


Bob Golby 
Above: Dooley Wilson and Ethel Waters 
in the fine Negro musical, Cabin in the 
Sky. This play is now on tour. 


NE 
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Vandamm Studic Vandamm 
Above: Helen Hayes as Viola played her first Shakespearean role on Broadway in Above: In Mr. and Mrs. North, Albert 
the Theatre Guild’s lavish production of Twelfth Night. Co-starring with her was Hackett and Peggy Conklin play the 
Maurice Evans as Malvolio. After a record-breaking run, the play has gone on tour. _ title roles and solve two murders. 


ON BROADWAY 


. as 
Ay peg SS 


Alfredo Valent 
Above: Father (Lindsay Howard) eats his eggs with gusto and a 
frown as Mother (Dorothy Stickney) watches in this scene from 
Life With Father, hilarious play based on Clarence Day’s book. 


Below: Meet the People, an intimate revue that came along late in 
the season is full of talented young people from Hollywood. 
Fred Feht 


Lucas & Monroe Studio 
Above: Shirley Booth and Jo Ann Sayres in My Sister 
Eileen, a dizzy comedy about life in a Greenwich Vil- 
lage apartment based on Ruth McKenney’s stories. 
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POPULAR HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS ~ 


Amateur Groups Have Established a List of 
Favorites From the Long List of Plays Available 


By Margaret Mayorga 


HERE is a world-famous play 
that was written by an English- 
man when our ‘grandparents 
were attending the theater that is 
still playing to capacity audiences on 
Broadway — and | am not referring 
to Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. The 
Englishman was named Brandon 
Thomas, and he was tired of work- 
ing hard on serious-minded dramas 
which did not become very popu- 
lar, so in a mood of devil-may-care 
he sat down and tossed off a redicu- 
lous thing called Charley's Aunt. 
And Charley's Aunt not only has 
been playing to audiences great and 
small everywhere from that day to 
this, but it has just been sold to the 
movies for better than $100,000. 
The surprising thing about the 
tarce — to this reviewer — is that it 
is still “good theater.” I dutifully at- 
tended the New York production ex- 
pecting to be bored, for | have ae" 
subjected to literally thousands « 
these plays of mistaken ide ntity, Bin 
there I found myself relaxing mv 
professional dignity — taking down 
my evening coiffure, as it were — and 
giggling as 1 would not have done 
in my teens. 
Charley's Aunt, the Donna Lucia 
D’Alvadorez from Brazil, “where the 





more or less disguised as 
Charley’s Aunt, in the hilarious slap- 
stick revival now playing on Broadway. 


Jose Ferrer, 


nuts come from,” is played on Broad- 
way superbly, and the antics of the 
college boys — one of whom mas- 
que srades for the aunt — will perhaps 
be unearthed from the dusts of this 
civilization by some future archeolo- 
gist and compared to those of Aris- 
tophanes’ rascals in Greece or of Mo- 
liere’s in France. 

As a matter of fact, the high 
schools of America discovered 
Charley’s Aunt to be a classic long 
ago; there are very few more popu- 
lar plays in the school repertory. It 
is a play in which all the actors and 
actresses have a good time, and that 
is the way cman ought always to 
be played, both by profe sssionals and 
amateurs. And although written by 
an Englishman, its content and 
humor are*typically American. 

Another typically American com- 
edy is George Kelly's The Show-Off, 
which some may know in its one-act 
version as Poor Aubrey. Who does 
not know a man like the super-pro- 
moter Aubrey Piper, who goes 
through life in such a vacuum of his 
own that substantial particles must 
perforce gravitate toward him? It 
would be hard to find a play with 
ty pe-characterization for young peo- 
ple to produce. 

And Dulcy, by George S. Kaut- 
man and Mare Connelly, is the 
vapid, bridge-and-golf week-end 
hostess whom every high school stu- 
dent has met at least once! She is 
a great deal more fun as a character 
on the stage than she is in real life, 
too. : 

There are families, on the other 
hand, that are interesting to inter- 
pret because they are different from 
the average that students see around 
them. Take the Rimplegars (the 
name is enough! } in Gertrude Ton- 
konogy’s Three Cornered Moon, for 
example. No one of them ever re- 
laxes for an instant, and they could 
never exist anywhere on this earth 
except within the aura spread by 
Manhattan’s “gay white way.” But 
strange as it might seem to denizens 
of the plains, we do have such peo- 
ple hereabouts 
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Margaret Mayorga’s 
articles on the the- 
atre, written espe- 
cially for Schoias- 
tic, are backed up 
by years of pro- 
ducing, acting. di- 
recting. She is edi- 
tor of the annual 
Best One-Act Plays 
(Dodd, Mead). 





And within driving distance of the 
big cities there are gay young things 
in boarding schools who do carry on 
much as the characters do in Philip 
Barry's Spring Dance, although thei: 
conversation is not often so clever 
as Barry suggests. It is this drama- 
tist’s privilege to show us just how 
things would be said if they were al- 
ways cunningly spoken. Even hich 
school staihoute may learn a line or 
two from Philip Barry. It is no Won- 
der that his plays are popular with 
them. 

\longside the comedies in 
school popularity are the plays with 
a touch of mystery. These are espe- 
cially popular with the boys, all of 
whom seem to have innate desires 
to follow in Basil Rathbone’s sleuth- 
ing footsteps. The Bishop Misbe- 
haves and A Full House, both by 
Frederick Jackson, with stolen jewels 
and all, offer the dramatic way to 
satisfy the detective urge; their value 
is, in fact, almost therapeutic. The 
same is true of Bayard Veiller's The 
Thirteenth Chair, with its search for 
the murderer; of Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and Avery Hopwood's The Bat, 
with its thief and stolen money; and 
of Arnold Ridley’s spectre-like Ghost 
Train. 

There are high schools which look 
for simple plays, too; something 
quiet but_interesting, not difficult to 
act, and modest in scenery require- 
ments. A play like Sidney “Howard's 
The Late C hristopher Bean (a con- 
densation of which is printed in this 
issue of Scholastic) is an ideal play 
for these acting groups; or Barry 
Connor's . Applesauc e, the play which 
popularized this term for the cheer- 
ful optimism that enables some peo- 
ple to tell others how nice they are. 
Or would the high school group like 
to play the Hardy family of mo- 
tion picture fame? The original play 
on which all of the Hardy stories 
were founded is Aurania Rouverol’s 
Skidding, a very popular amateur 
comedy. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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: ON AND OFF STAGE 


How It Feels to Be a Dramatic Critic on 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 


HEN the curtain starts to fall 
the morning newspaper re- 
viewers leap into the aisle and 
hurry to the exit, hoping to get out 
of the theater before the de parting 
audience clogs the passageways. it 
o'clock or eleven-fifteen, 
most of tomorrow’s 


is eleven 
and already 
newspaper ‘is in type and in the 
make-up chases. Broadway is wrig- 
gling with humanity at that time of 
night; it is full of night-crawling 
daydreamers, and a sore impediment 
to a man who is in a hurry. But 
Forty-third Street 
and a good place for 
man who has a 


is as open as a 
country lane, 
brisk walking for a 
story on his mind. 

At that hour the Times office is 
light and hospitable; my little coop 
on the outermost beach is a soothing 
haven. First, put the program on the 
desk so that the title of the play and 
the names of the actors can be ac- 
curately copied. Then Jay out a box 
of matches, light a pipe, take a pad 
of yellow paper and a dozen sharply- 
pointed pencils from a drawer that 
has not been cleaned for a decade, 
and by that time a gentlemanly copy 
boy is at the door for the 
headline. It will measure 
one column or two accord- 
ing to the virtue of the 


drama _ tonight. 
Now, let’s get down to 
serious work. What. will 


the first line be? That is 
the crucial factor in the 
whole night's work. It is 
the e strona into the story; 
if the beginning is clumsy, 
no ste adying on this side 
or that can give the review 
an orderly appearance in 
the paper the next morn- 


ing. Any reviewer worth his 
salt in the professional 
world would concentrate 


on the first line during the 
dash back to the office, in- 
stead of idly gossiping with 
Mantle of the News or 
Watts of the Herald-Tri- 


(312 words to end of column) 


Several hundred young drama critics, 


By Brooks Atkinson 


bune, who are pretty genial fellows. 
But if the first line pops out of the 
silence when it is needed, and by 
some miracle makes a perfect de- 
parture into the story, the rest of the 
review falls into place with the most 
astonishing willingness. Praise God 
from whom first sentences flow! 
Take, say fifteen minutes for the 
first paragraph, which is the whole 
review in miniature. The obliging 
copy boy takes it out to the copy 
desk, where mistrustful copy-readers 
hastily examine it for accuracy, 
grammatical coherence, good taste, 
force, and elegance, consulting the 
night editor on any thing that may 
he too impudent for a respectable 
newspaper. (Once Falstaffs “belly” 
was changed to Falstaff’s “stomach,” 
until I heard about it). After the first 
paragraph has been disinfected the 
man at the copy-control desk takes 
a disinterested glance at the length 
and sends it up to the composing 
room on the automatic carrier. By 
that time the second paragraph is 


473 words to end of this column) 





representing their 
high school papers, recently interviewed the two princi- 
pals of Mr. and Mrs. North — then got their autographs. 


written, and unless the copy boy is 
practicing his Yogi exercises he 
transmits it to copy-desk headquar- 
ters and the same procedure con- 
tinues until the review is finished. 
If there were no commercial sig- 
nificance to newspaper reviews, 
drama criticism would be an idyl- 
lic profession of theater-going and 


scribbling on yellow pads. But all 


forms of show business feed out of 
the soupy trough « of publicity. de- 
pending upon ‘the ‘newspapers for 
their promotion. In New York, the 
newspapers take a remarkable inter- 
est in the theater; in addition to the 
daily news notes and the reviews, 
they treat the theater to imposing 
week-end sections in which draw- 
ings, photographs, columns of com- 
ment, news, and personal sketches 
keep the reader in intimate contact 
with the wizardry and duplicity of 
the theater world. As everyone as- 
sociated with a drama department 
knows, the sections are closely and 
widely read in New York City and 
all through the country, for thou- 
sands of people are fascinated by 
the theater and regularly attend it. 

Thete is also an enor- 
mous public that reads 
about and discusses the 
theater without ever setting 
foot inside a playhouse. 
Particularly in recent years, 
the interest the theater has 
taken in the vast social 
problems of the day has 
given it a cultural influence 
greater than the size of the 
actual theatergoing public. 
Although most of the let- 
ters from readers come 
from New York and vicin- 
ity, many of the most in- 
teresting and best informed 
come from distant parts of 
the country, where theat- 
rical fare is meager. The 
large week-end drama sec- 
tions are thus maintained 
in response to general pub- 
lic interest; they also help 

(744 words to end of page) 
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to round out the service a daily news- 
paper provides. And the theater could 
scarcely get on without them; they not 
only inform the theatergoing public, 
but they also widen it. The result is 
that a lot of show business is conducted 
in the columns of the daily newspapers, 
which are the chief source of trade in- 
formation. 

To go back to the daily review, it is 
the first public response to the play 
that has just opened, and as such it is 
thought to have great commercial im- 
portance. The importance is a good 
deal less than giddy theater people 
enjoy believing; and it is not an ar- 
bitrary imposition of a critic’s will on 
the public, but a news and editorial 
report of last night’s theater event. But 
business at the box office is immedi- 
ately influenced by the tenor of the 
next day’s reviews. If they are all ex- 
uberant, possibly there will be a line 
at the box office by noon, for the pub- 
lic response to popular shows is im- 
mediate. The fate of the play is now 
in the hands of the public, which, in 
most cases, confirms the opinion of a 
unanimous press, although such epochal 
successes as Abie’s Irish Rose and To- 
bacco Road grew in the face of untfav- 
orable verdicts in nearly every news- 
paper in town. But even a unanimously 
favorable press cannot drive the public 
to a play which by some strange in- 
stinct it decides it does not want to 
see. It would not go to Philip Barry's 
White Wings, although critics, col- 
umnists and other writers raised the 
most urgent sort of din in its behalf. 

If the notices of last night’s play are 
“mixed,” that is, if some are friendly 
and some are not, the immediate box- 
office fortunes of the play are likely to 
be uncertain; and this is the occasion 
when a producer's personal interest’ in 
his play and business resourcefulness 
are put to a test. Some years ago Cros- 
by Gaige saved Accent on Youth by in- 
_ dustriously promoting it after a tepid 
opening. The Women, which was a 
great box office success, opened to 
mixed notices:and looked like a failure 
for three weeks until the public dis- 
covered that poison and scandal were 
just what it wanted. When the notices 
are particularly bad, most producers 
close without further exploitation. The 
little pieces of dreadfulness that are 
constantly turning up to confound 
everyone who sees them seldom defy 
failure for more than a few days; some 
of them never give more than one dis- 
astrous performance. Although Tallulah 
Bankhead’s Antony and _ Cleopatra 
cost $125,000 before it came into New 
York, it gave only four performances 
after uncommonly bad notices in the 
press. Rowland Stebbins, the producer, 
knew that the notices had told the truth 


about one of the worst bungled Shake- 
spearean revivals New York had ever 
seen. 

Although a good many talented and, 
in rare cases, high-minded people have 
devoted months to the production of a 
play, the reviews that dispose of it 
are written within a space of twelve 
hours. On the surface, that seems dia- 
bolically unfair, and it looks as though 
unprecedented power has been put in 
the hands of what is sometimes referred 
to as “a little body of willful men.” 

But the notion that the critics will- 
fully make or break a play is subject 
to further consideration. In the first 
place, the critic is on the side of the 
public. Unofficially, he represents the 
public; his basic point of view is that 
of a theatergoer. His ultimate decisions 
are made from the audience point of 
view. If, in most cases, a theatergoer 
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knows whether or not he likes a play 
as soon as the final curtain descends, it 
is reasonable to suppose that a review- 
er can decide with equal rapidity. Criti- 
cism of the time element in reviewing 
is a stalking horse. We are talking now 
about ordinary plays. Some of the 
others, like those of Eugene O'Neill, 
Maxwell Anderson, Sean O’Casey, and 
most of the classics, require the most 
studious thought a reviewer is capable 
of giving them. Fortunately, he has a 
week-end opportunity to read the script 
and sift his impressions before he need 
offer his conclusions as final. But most 
plays would not bear another day’s con- 
sideration, and ought to be reviewed 
immediately while the impressions are 
fresh. 

In the second place, the basic ele- 
ment in a theater review is not the 
whim of a reviewer, but the play he is 
reporting and discussing. The frequent 
attacks upon drama criticism usually 
overlook the primary fact that plays 
are not all of one quality. Some are 
good and some are bad, and it is the 
business of the critic to say so clearly. 
Blaming the critics for writing unfav- 
orable notices is a frivolous way of put- 
ting the cart before the horse. No one 
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would be silly enough to maintain that 
the successful plays in the theater are 
the result of the critics’ genius and clair- 
voyance. 

The credit for good plays belongs to 
the authors, directors, actors, and pro- 
ducers who have created them. It is 
equally silly to ‘blame the critcs for the 
failures: the authors, directors, actors. 
and producer are responsible for them. 
In the ideal sense, good plays engender 
good notices; bad plays breed bad re- 
views. For the function of the critic is 
that of an experienced theatergoer who 
differs from other members of the au- 
dience in the privilege he has of print- 
ing his opinion in a public place. As a 
matter of fact, he is a good deal more 
temperate and judicial than most ex- 
perienced theatergoers. Being the repre- 
sentative of a large public, he cannot 
indulge his personal whims freely: he 
must try to look at a play from the 
point of view of the public for whom it 
is intended. Being responsible first to 
the public and second to the theater, 
he is not a free agent. He cannot use 
the theater to promote his private ca- 
reer as a newspaper writer. 

If theater people regard reviews with 
everything from terror to hatred, it is 
only fair to add that the reviewer re- 
gards the box office importance of 
criticism as a professional liability and 
something over which he has no con- 
trol. As a critic he is under bond to 
put it out of mind altogether. Being in- 
terested in the art of the theater and 
the culture of the modern world, | 
must close his mind to the fact. that 
what he writes in line of duty has 
repercussions in the business offices and 
personal exchequers of theater peopl 
It is not the sort of influence he wants 
He has never asked for it; he can con 
sole himself by believing that it is reck- 
lessly overestimated by excitable people. 
I know that it is, for on several oc- 
casions I have tried to herald the merits 
of fine plays that the public has_ne- 
glected; and the results have ranged 
from meager to negative. The public 
cannot be driven into the theater. 

It is risky for a newspaper reviewer 
to lose the audience point of view. On 
one occasion Jed Harris and I agreed to 
take that risk, for both of us had some- 
thing to lose. I was to read the script 
and attend many of the rehearsals ot 
his next production, although I was not 
to write my review until after the open- 
ing performance, as usual. In due 
course, I went to a rehearsal on a Sun- 
day afternoon when the actors were sutf- 
ficiently ready with two acts for a run- 
through. But that was the end of the 
experiment as far as I was concerned. 
The play was Thornton Wilder's Our 
Town. Sitting alone in the darkness and 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES — 


tle girl. Her name was Mar- 

garet Fuller in the school in 
Cambridge where she and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes were pupils. One 
day Oliver looked over her shoulder 
and saw that the theme she was 
writing began with the words, It is 
a trite remark — Oliver did not know 
what trite meant, but he looked it 
up (for he had secret ambitions of 
his own) and decided that he would 
never have that word applied to 
him. 

The intellectual little girl grew 
up to be an intellectual. woman who 
helped Horace Greeley to make The 
New York Tribune a great news- 
paper. Oliver grew up to be one of 
the greatest physicians of his time 
and to become famous as a wit and 
a writer of light verse. He was a 
master of “the neat, crisp question 
and the gay reply.” 

\nvone who had as many interests 
as Holmes could not fail to be in- 
His medical theories are 
still remembered with deference, but 
his original mind went far afield 
from his profession. He kept a rattle- 
snake to study its habits, a small 
quantity of gold to handle so that 
he might understand the feeling of 
a miser. He seldom missed a horse- 
race or a boxing match. He studied 
photography. The tape measure that 
he always carried told him the girth 
of every large tree in the vicinity. 
Rising before sunrise, he liked to 
float-in a small skiff around Boston 
Bay and the Charles River, study- 
ing from an intimate angle the 
aquatic life and the ships from far- 
off shores. He looked at life with the 
curiosity of a scientist. 

One of his earliest interests was 
in the dents in the floor of the house 
where he was born. They had been 
made by the muskets of soldiers who 
were planning the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. If you have been reading 
Oliver Wiswell you may enjoy com- 
paring the account of the battle 
there with Holmes’s account in 
“Grandmother's Story of Bunker 
Hill.” “Old Ironsides” was written 
in this same house when Holmes was 
a youth of twenty. 


Be « school has its bright lit- 


teresting. 


Despite Holmes’s patriotism he 
was somewhat dismayed by some of 
the provincial ways that he saw 
when he returned from two years 
of medical study in Paris. In “A 
Rhymed Lesson” he gave advice on 
dress, manners, speech. 


“Once more; speak clearly, if 
you speak at all; 

Carve every word before you let it 
fall; 

Do put your accents in the proper 
spot; 

Don't,—let me beg you — don't 
say How? for What? 

And when you stick on conversa- 
tion’s burrs, 

Don't strew your pathway with 
those dreadful urs.” 


But it is in The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, prose essays writ- 
ten for the new Atlantic Monthly in 
1857, that Holmes teaches his wisest 
and wittiest lessons. 

Holmes was related to several fa- 
mous New England families. Anne 
Bradstreet, the Colonial poetess, was 
one of his ancestors; Dorothy 
Quincy was another, and it was 
about her portrait that he wrote the 
poem “Dorothy Q.” 


“Grandmother's mother: her age, 
I guess, 

Thirteen summers, or something 
less, 

Girlish bust, but womanly air; 

Smooth, square forehead with up- 
rolled hair, 

Lips that lover has never kissed; 

Taper fingers and slender wrist; 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade; 

So they painted the little maid. . . 


O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q:! 
Strange is the gift I owe to you; 
Such a gift as never a king 

Save to daughter or son might bring, 
All my tenure of heart and hand, 

All my title to house and land; 
Mother and sister and child and wife, 
And joy and sorrow and death and 


life! 


What if a hundred years ago 

Those close-shut lips had answered 
No, 

When forth the tremulous question 


came 
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That cost the maiden her Norman 
name, 

And under the folds that look so still 

The bodice swelled with the bosom’s 
thrill? 

Should it be 1, or would it be 

One tenth another, to nine tenths 
me?” 


All America has quoted “The 
“Wondertul ‘One-Hoss Shay ” ever 
since it was written. Almost equally 
well-known is “The Last Leaf,” but 
since its mingled lightness and 
pathos are characteristic of Holmes 
I am quoting a few stanzas: 


“I saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 
And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
As he totters o'er the ground 
With his cane... 


The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said — 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago ane 

That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow... 


I know it is a sin 

For me to sit and grin 

At him here; 

But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough, 
Where I cling.” 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HERE has been so much to say 

lately about the different 

theories of poetry that prose 
has been neglected. Both of the 
stories which follow are good in 
many ways — in careful selection of 
the details which reveal setting and 
character; in the force of their con- 
cluding paragraphs, and on the per- 
manent truths on which they are 
based. 

Rain 

A small town huddled on a narrow 
strip of land between a lake and the 
bay. A mountain on each side looked 
up and away — disdainfully turning 
away, toward the new, “uncontami- 
nated” country of the Copper River 
Delta. 

They knew about rich ores, mines 
nobody would find—they knew of 
glaciers and tundra, thick snow in win- 
ter, lovely yellows, reds and greens in 
fall, and they knew of rain in the fall, 
rain all spring, and rain — all but four 
days of it — in summer. 

They knew how it affected the peo- 
ple there —in that town down there. 
They knew that the stuff that started 
just as vapor, to be blown about and 
breathed, came down on those people 
like heavy mallets, forcing them to be 
sad and hate the things they liked, 
pounding the common sense and de- 
cency from them to be washed away 
with the mud and the rain. 

A woman sat by a window that 
showed a slanting street. Her chin rest- 
ed on the rounded back of one thin 
hand; her teeth nervously chewed her 
lower lip. She had been proud of the 
soft wavy blondness of her hair once, 
but now it was dark, streaked with gray 
— it stood all awry, and she didn’t care. 
She didn’t care — because — well, what 
is the use? In this awful town — seeing 
the same people day after day, waiting 
for something — for mail from “out- 
side.” For the sight of someone new 
whom she could talk lightly with — 
who didn’t know all her business and 
didn’t care. 

And — oh — if only it wouldn’t rain 
so! She used to like walking in it, but 
now she couldn’t even stand the sound 
of it on the umbrella — it was cold, and 
she winced like it was slimy when it 
fell on her face or hands. 

The clouds always hung so low, she 
felt they were settling about her shoul- 


ders, forcing her head down. This idea 
became so real, she found herself walk- 
ing around with shoulders hunched, 
head down, to make the weight just a 
little easier. She wanted to stand up, 
push the smothering white up — lift her 
head above it and breathe clean sun- 
light. 

Norma played quietly in a corner in 
the next room — this corner was hers — 
she had a doll house full of tiny furni- 
ture. That doll bed was hers, and a lit- 
tle dresser with one drawer gone. She 
had two cats—Fuzz and Buzz. 

But she was tired of the doll house, 
tired of dolls. Fuzz and Buzz were 
sleeping, and she was tired of them too. 
She had been inside all morning — she 
was sleepy but she couldn't sleep. She 
ran into the kitchen, to the woman by 
the window — “Mama, what'll I do?” — 

The woman turned and squinted a 
bit through the drabness. “Won’t you 
ever stop asking me that?” She could 
see the tears gathering above the nar- 
row, sallow cheeks, and was sorry. So 
she said more softly, “Why don’t you 
put on your rain clothes and go over 
to Artie’s?” 

“Oh,” the little girl looked relieved. 
She turned on the light and dragged 
her hip boots out of the closet — just 
like Daddy’s they were, and fine for 
wading. The long black coat was lots 
of fun and she liked the sound of rain 
on the wide brim at the back of her 
sou wester. 

“G’bve Mom.” 

“You come home when the shop 
whistle blows.” 

“O. K.” The little girl clomped out, 
on the slimy board sidewalks that were 
heavy and green with rain. Her body 
was bent against the wind —head 
down. 

Florence Wells, 17 
West Seattle (Washington) H. S. 
Belle McKenzie, Teacher 


This Was My Home 


I’ve always loved the country. I love 
the blue skies, fluffy clouds and sun- 
shine. I love the starry, still nights. And 
I love the country even better when 
Mother and Dad go out for the evening. 
My brothers and I have a wonderful 
time. We sing, listen to the radio, play, 
or just talk, usually the latter. They 
coax me to make fudge, popcorn — or 
French-fried potatoes. We me them! 

While we're eating, the talk begins. 





CREATIVE WRITING 














* CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf. 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 




















Junior, fourteen, gets started on air- 
planes, automobiles, and then bombs 
and war. Here in Erie County, Ohio, 
just eight miles from Sandusky, where 
not a bomb was ever heard, war seems 
far, far away. We have our homes 
where we do just as we like, peace- 
fully. 

Finally, Junior, weary of talking, 
stretches out on the davenport, while 
Bobby sleeps in his chair. I push them 
off to bed. Then I settle down to read 
or listen to the radio. 

° ° ° 

The paragraphs that have gone be- 
fore were written during November. A 
few days ago I found this essay. I read 
it over and noticed that I had said, 
“War seems far, far away.” Now I won- 
der. ; 

The week before Christmas when I 
came home from school Mother came 
hurrying to me, laighing in a nervous, 
excited way. “We got Norris’s_ pack- 
age today,’ she said. 

“Did we?” I asked, not too interest- 
ed. After all, we get a package from 
him every year. Norris is my older 
brother who has been working in Den- 
ver for three years. Every year when 
we get his package we put it in a small 
room off the living-room, where it will 
stay unopened until Christmas morn- 
ing. 

Trying to be funny, I said, “Excuse 
me while I open it.” Just-as I stepped 
into the living-room, Norris popped out 
of the door. 

Norris is leaving for camp next 
month. He has joined the Colorado Na- 
tional Guard. Now he will never come 
back to the country home he has loved 
since he was a boy. Today, when | 
picked up the “Sandusky Register” I 
read: “Final decision made for loca- 
tion of huge T.N.T. plant.” One hun- 
dred and fifty families in Erie County, 
Ohio, must move and find homes else- 
where. 

Eleanor Downing, 17 
Sandusky (Ohio) High School 
Edith Howell, Teacher 
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ENGLISH HELPS 





Literary Leads | 


J] 


PHILADELPHIA STORY 


The Bok Award, given annually to 
an outstanding Philadelphia citizen, 
was bestowed early in March upon 
Marian Anderson, great Negro con- 
tralto. Miss Anderson received the 
award (and the $10,000 that goes with 
it) for having fulfilled the specifications 
of being “that man or woman living in 
Philadelphia, its suburbs or vicinity 
who, during the preceding calendar 
year, shall have performed or brought 
to its culmination an act, or contrib- 
uted a service, calculated to advance 
the best and larger interests of Phila- 
delphia.” 

POCKET BIBLE 

Newest title on the list of Pocket 
Books, Inc. (1230 Sixth. Ave., New 
York City) is their Pocket Bible. This 
new edition of the all-time best-selling 
book (they tell us that since the first 
printing 1,040,000,000 Bibles have 
been sold) has been rearranged accord- 
ing to date of composition and _ simil- 
arity of form. In other words drama is 
printed as drama, verse as verse, prose 
as prose, letters as letters. The Book is 
designed for reading enjoyment by 
people of all denominations 


MARK TWAIN CONTEST 

Stephen Leacock will be chairman of 
the board of judges in the 1941 contest 
just announced by Cyril Clemens, ed- 
itor of the Mark Twain Quarterly, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. Subject of the contest: 
“Mark Twain as an Historian.” Length: 
2,000 words. Deadline June 20, 1941. 
First prize will be a life subscription 
to the Mark Twain Quarterly. Honor- 
able Mentions will receive the magazine 
for five years. 
BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Book-of-the-Month Club: 

April: Kabloona, by Gontran de Pon- 
cins. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

May: Blood, Sweat and Tears, by 
Winston Churchill. Putnam. 

Dividend: May, June — Don Quixote. 
Random House. 


Catholic Book Club: 


March: The Grace of Guadalupe, by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. Messner. 
Literary Guild: 

April: Mountain Meadow, by John 
Buchan. Houghton, Mifflin. 

May: Drink to Yesterday, by Man- 
ning Coles. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.; A 
Toast to Tomorrow, by Manning Coles. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Current Dividend: Choice ot Re- 
demption of Democracy, by Hermann 





Rauschning, Alliance, or Winston 
Churchill, by Rene Kraus, Lippincott. 


ADD GILBERT 

We first heard of Mr. George B. Gil- 
bert (see Mar. 17 issue) almost two 
years ago when Life ran three pages of 
pictures of him and reported that he 
had started his book on which he was 
then “one superb chapter along.” You'll 
find all this in the July 24, 1939, issue 
of Life. 





Popular Plays 
’ 
(Concluded from page 22) 

Of course, high schools are partial 
to plays in‘which young people figure 
prominently in the cast; it is one rea- 
son why there is scarcely a school dra- 
matic association in the country that 
has not at some time or other produced 
a play by Booth Tarkington. Other pop- 


ular choices are Aurania Rouverol’s 
Growing Pains; Philip Barry’s The 


Youngest and Holiday; Barry Connor’s 
The Patsy; and the play which was re- 
cently released by the movies under the 
title of “Daughters Courageous” but was 
originally —in play form — Fly Away 
Home, by Dorothy Bennett and Irving 
White. 

Finally, if vours is a school which is 
looking for something “different,” try 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town; Alberto 
Cassella’s Death Takes a Holiday, or 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins’ Once There 
Was a Princess 





Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 


Don’t waste words! In each sentence 
the phrase in italics can be expressed 
by a single word. Try to find that word 
in the following list. Key is on page 28. 


a. benignly h. feasibility 


b. tremulously i. extricated 
c. apathetic j. demeaned 
d. deftly k. pergola 


e. clairvoyance 1. docility 
f. petulant m. perversely 


g. pliable n. sagaciously 


1. The nurse applied the bandage with 
skill to avoid hurting the child. 

2. The wire in this radio antenna is 
easily bent. 

3. The child’s gentle 
teaching an easy task. 

4. In refusing to co-operate with the 
team Jim is behaving with unreasonable 
stubbornness. 

5. The little-summer-house in the gar- 
den is covered with fragrant white clem- 
atis. 

6. The refugee spoke with emotion of 
his tragic experience. 


nature made 
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7. The captain smiled with understand- 
ing wisdom as the new recruit explained 
his failure to report for drill. 

8. I doubt the practical nature of your 
plan, but I’m willing to give it a trial. 

9. Tim has brought shame upon the 
school record by his ungentlemanly con- 
duct. 

10. The dog was set free trom the trap 
by a kind-hearted fireman. 

11. The child’s fretful and complaining 
whimpers distracted the attention of the 
audience. 

12. Your insight into my _ problems 
makes me wonder whether you possess a 
supernatural power of perception. 

13. “You may be interested in your 
job,” said the manager, “but your attitude 
is certainly without feeling.” 

14. The old man smiled with kindliness 
when the little girl asked, “Do you know 
Santa Claus?” 





What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 
By Gretta Baker 


This scene might take place in any 
big department store. Mrs. Todd and 
Mrs. Wilson stop to listen to a woman 
demonstrating cosmetics. 

Topp: Wait a minute, Milly, | want 
to see what this woman’s selling. 

1. Witson: All right. But I got to catch 
that 4:30 bus. Johr don’t like me 
to get home late. 

2. Woman: Now, ladies, if you will 
just step over to the counter, | 
want to show you what this here 
cream will do for your skin. 
Whether you're 15 or 50, Flower 
Petal Cream will improve your 
appearance. And just between you 
and I, I’m closer to 50 than I am 
to 15! Yet look at my skin. See, 
even my hands are soft and 
smooth. 

8. Witson: I'll bet she don’t wash 
dishes three times a day! 

4. Woman: If you'll do like I tell you 
and apply this cream before you 
go out, you won't be bothered 
with dry, chapped skin. 

Topp: Do you give any samples of 
the cream? 

5. Woman: A sample of each of our 
beauty preparations are included 
with the large-size jar of cream. 

6. Witson: Come on, Edith. You don’t 
need none of that stuff. You and 
me are beautiful enough! 

Tovp: Well, I suppose I can do 
without it 

7. Witson: You know, | often have 
thought that I’d like to be a dem- 
onstrator. After all, she has a 
pretty soft job—just dress up, look 
pretty, and talk. And when it 
comes to talking, I think I could 
do better than her any day! 


(That’s what Mrs. Wilson thinks! 
But she made six mistakes in grammar 
while the demonstrator made four. Did 
you find them? Key is on page 28. 
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Christopher Bean 
(Concluded from page 19) 


Dr. Haccett: You kept so many? 

Assy: Yes, I kept them. 

Dr. Haccetr (Wetting his dry lips 
feverishly): How did you get them? 

Assy: Mrs. Haggett she put ‘em on 
the bonfire but I took them off. 

Dr. Haccetr: Where are they now? 

Assy: In my trunk. I rolled ‘em up. 
But they're all right. 

Dr. Haccetr (All but voiceless): 
How many are there? 

Assy: There’s seventeen. 

Dr. Haccetr (Gasps): Seventeen, 
Abby? Did you say seventeen? Hannah! 
Ada! Mr. Rosen! Come back in here! 

After this disclosure pandemonium 
sets in with a vengeance. The art 
dealers and Haggett decide that the en- 
tire collection belongs to the Haggett 
family by virtue of that old unpaid bill, 
and set to work making plans for its 
sale. Meanwhile Abby, all her pictures 
save the portrait snatched from her, 
picks up her bag and starts to leave: 

Davenport: Oh, Abby! You're not 
going, are you? : 

Assy: Yes, I'm going. I tried to say 
goodbye, but theyre so busy. 

Davenport: Will you let me say just 
one word to you about your portrait? 
Oh, I’m not trying to take it from you. 
But, Abby, a work of art like that is a 
responsibility. It’s yours, but only yours 
in trust for the future. Take it with you 
to Chicago by all means. But when you 
get there, don’t keep it where it won't 
be safe. Lend it to the Chicago Art 
Institute. You could go and see it every 
day, you know. Would you do that. 


Abby? 

Assy: I’d think about it. 

Rosen (Looking up from his fig- 
ures): A hundred and eighty thousand. 


Dr. Haccett: You said two hundred! 

Davenport: Please, Abby! I know 
it’s more than a work of art to you. 

Assy: Mr. Davenport, he was the 
only man ever asked me to marry him. 
(Though her words are spoken shyly, 
they fall like lead upon the room’s sud- 
den attention. ) 


Dr. Haccett (All but speechless): 


You — You didn’t marry him, though, 
Abby? 
Assy: He was so sick, I couldn’t re- 


fuse him nothing. 

Davenport: Then you're his widow? 
(Rosen rolls up the paintings.) 

Assy: I know I am. 

Dr. Haccett: She's got to prove it! 
She’s got to prove it! 

Davenport: | believe she can! I cer- 
tainly believe she can! (To Abby) And 
you | never told! But, Abby! Why didn’t 
you? — This is magnificent! And it’s cer- 


tainly turning out just as Chris Bean 
would have — 

Rosen: In that case these pictures 
belong to her! I can’t do business this 
way! If they don’t know the — Well, I 
give it up. 

Mrs. Haccetr (Clasping the paint- 
ings tightly in her arms): Well, she 
doesn’t get em away from me! Not over 
my dead body — 

Apa: Ma! Does that mean Pa can’t — 
Ma, answer me! Aren't these pictures 
ours to sell? Oh, it isn’t fair! It just isn’t 
fair! I don’t think it’s — 

Assy (To Haggett): Certainly I can. 
1 got my marriage lines out in my — 
(Points towards the front door through 
which Warren has taken her trunk) 
Do you want to see — And my wedding 
ring on a — (Pulls out her wedding ring 
on a ribbon from her bosom) ‘Look! 
(Haggett throws up his hands in de- 
feat.) 1 wanted to hold folks’ good 
opinion and my — But I don’t care who 
knows it now, that I'm Mrs. Christo- 
pher Bean — That’s who I am, just as 
much as Mrs. Haggett’s Mrs. — (Hag- 
gett tears the roll of paintings away 
from his wife, turns and goes to Abby. 
He hands the paintings to her.) 

Dr. Haccett: THERE! ! ! 

Assy: Oh, are you giving me back 
my — (She takes the roll of paintings, 
smiles her appreciation. Davenport 
bows her out. Ada bursts into tears.) 

CURTAIN 

The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of Samuel 
French, Inc. Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that The Late Chris- 
topher Bean is copyrighted and subject 
to a royalty, and that no performance, 
representation, production, recitation, 
public reading or radio broadcasting 
may be given except by special arrange- 
ment with Samuel French, 25 West 45 
Street, New York City, or 811 West 7 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., or 480 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


Key to “What Would you Say?” 


l. got should be have 

1. don’t doesn’t 

2. here 7 omitted 

2. youand I ™ you and me 
3. don’t = doesn’t 

4. like 7 as 

5. are ” is 

6. none a any 

6. you and me id you and I 
7. her ™ she 


1-d 8-h 

2-g 9-j 

3-1 10-i 
4-m 1ff 
5-k 12-e 
6-b 13-c 
7-n 14-a 


On and Off Stage 
(Concluded from page 24) 


silence of the auditorium I was tremen- 
dously moved by what I saw, for it was 
my sort of play. As a matter of fact, it 
was too close to my heart to risk ex. 
perimenting. When the first part of the 
rehearsal was over, and the actors went 
out for a bite to eat, I told Mr. Harris 
that I was still willing to experiment on 
a play that did not mean so much to me 
personally, but Our Town was one play 
I wanted to review with the exuberance 
of an amateur. I wanted to have it fresh 
and warm in my mind at the moment 
I sat down to my desk and began 
searching for the crucial first line. After 
the opening performance had _ taken 
place and I had written my notice, | 
read several versions of the script with 
the changes that Mr. Wilder had made 
while the rehearsals were going on. 
That was an interesting study; it gave 
insight into performance. But | am 
nana to say that it did not change my 
impressions ‘of what I had seen on the 
opening night, and furthermore, it did 
not seem worth discussing in the Times. 
It was technical evidence of preliminary 
workmanship. But the public had 
already seen the best of Our Town at 
the opening performance. In the case 
of Our Town I was quite content to be 
a reviewer. 

But there is more technical inquiry 
to criticism. Criticism is also philosophy. 
It is the expression of a point of view, 
not merely towards an isolated play, 
but towards the world in general. It 
can throw light, not only on plays, but 
on life. It can create standards. It can 
stand for principles. It can be as much 
a form of art as the material it is dis- 
cussing. Sometimes it is the kind of 
work Anatole France had in mind when 
he described it as the adventures of 
the soul among masterpieces. Master- 
pieces are rare, but they happen oc- 
casionally. That is the time when the 
first sentence pops spontaneously out 
of the midnight air, and the first-night 
review rolls off as slick as grease. Even 
the reader is in luck on those glowing 
occasions. He either chuckles or grows 
angry over destructive reviews; what he 
really likes is the salute and the sere- 
nade. The negative side of drama re- 
viewing is a os for everyone in and 
out of the theater, but the positive side 
puts everyone in radiant spirits. 


From Brooks Atkinson’s chapter, “Of 
Stage and On,” from the book We Saw it 
Happen, by 13 Correspondents of the New 
York Times, published by Simon and 
Schuster. Reprinted by permission of the 
editors. 
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THE TROUPER 


The Show Must Go On, as All Professional Actors 
Know, but It Makes a Difference Where and When 


By Jack Iams 


HERE was certainly no earthly 
reason why Judson Whitfield, 
at the age of eleven, should 
have been in love with the theater. 
His father was a doctor and _ his 
Uncle Charles was an automobile 
salesman and Grandfather Whitfield 
had been a judge, and as long as 
anybody in Taylorville, Ohio (pop. 
$416), could remember, the. Whit- 
fields had been professional and 
business men. 

It wasn’t as though Judson had 
merely wanted to be an actor when 
he grew up, or was fond of dressing 
up in parents’ clothes. It went much 
deeper than that. He aspired pas- 
sionately to belong to the theater, 
to that life set a little apart from 
other lives, to the world of grease 
paint and footlights, of sacrifices 
when you were down, of extrava- 
gance when you were up, a world 
unreal to those outside but the only 
reality to those inside. 

Goodness knows how he found 
out that such a world existed; prob- 
ably through some random story on 
the “gad-what-a-trouper” theme, or 
maybe a movie. 

Perversely, or so it seemed, he had 
no patience with church and school 
entertainments. He spurned roles in 
such homely productions and when 


he had perforce to attend them, he 
wsigihl gedehlly in his seat while 
the cast forgot its lines and grinned 
sheepishly at the audience. He de- 
spised the annual Elks Minstrels and 
it was terribly difficult to pretend 
he enjoyed it for his parents’ sake. 
His parents thought the Elks Min- 
strels was a wonderful treat for Jud- 
son because he was so crazy about 
shows and play-acting. 

He hardly ever saw any real pro- 
gg plays. Once he was taken 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and with 
pel envy watched Little Eva, 
who didn’t look much older than he 
was, sinking deftly into death. She 
belonged. 

He found some outlet for his pas- 
sion in putting on shows of his own, 
conscious, of course, of their inadle- 
quacy, but still endeavoring to main- 
tain a standard of professionalism. 
He sternly forbade any communica- 
tion between cast and audience or 
informal offstage appearance in cos- 
tume. Once one of his players, a very 
little boy, waved at his mother and 
cried, “Look at me, Mama,” and Jud- 
son slapped him smartly across the 
cheek. The little boy’s mother took 
him home in a rage and he never 
appeared under Whitfield manage- 
ment again. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, Pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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The action involved an eloping couple, 
a comic ticket seller, an old maid and 
a stick-up man, in a railroad station. 


The nucleus of Judson’s company 
consisted of two boys, younger than 
he, who lived a little way down the 
street and who showed remarkable 
docility and patience under Judson’s 
tyranny. Sammy and Martin Gross- 
man were dark-eyed, dreamy kids 
and they entered into the spirit of 
things with more sy mpathy and 
imagination than other boys in the 
neighborhood. It was awfully hard 
to get most boys interested in thea- 
trical enterprises for any length of 
time. 

Girls were more pliable, but Jud- 
son didn’t know many girls. Even- 
tually he acquired two ‘standbys: Lil- 
lian Franks, a tall yellow-haired girl 
going on thirteen, who played the 
violin and took Judson’s efforts with 
flattering seriousness, and Thelma 
Burns, a plump, stupid little girl 
who meant extremely well but could 
be an awful trial] sometimes. It was 
never quite clear to Thelma why 
Judson objected to her grinning at 
the audience, but she knew it dis- 
pleased him and never did it except 
when she forgot. Lillian never 
grinned at the audience. 

His earliest shows were held in the 
Whitfield cellar and at first only Jud- 
son and Sammy and Martin were in 
them. They were written, or rather 
mapped out, by Judson from stories 
he had read. The dialogue was 
sketchy and the action violent — 
fights, murders and robberies mostly 
—with only the broadest kind of 
comic relief, such as kicks in the 
pants. The audience, in those 
pioneer days, was made up of Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitfield and sometimes 
Mrs. Grossman. Judson soon real- 
ized that such an audience stamped 
the proceedings as disgustingly ama- 
teurish and he took to tacking up 
posters on trees and fences in the 
neighborhood advertising his attrac- 
tions. He lettered the posters with 
crayons, using the cardboard sheets 
that came back from the laundry in 
his father’s shirts. Quite a number 
of children came to the first adver- 
tised performance and paid a penny 
to get in and made a lot of noise 
and had a good time. 

Judson’s ambition soared. He re- 
cruited Lillian and Thelma, and 
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went to work fixing up the cellar with 
a view to establishment of a perma- 
nent theater. 

Then the Whitfields bought an oil 
burner and it was installed where Jud- 
son had intended to build his stage. 

“But, Daddy,” he protested tremu- 
lously when he first heard about the 
oil burner, ‘ ‘you knew I was going to 
have my stage there.” 

“I'm sorry, son,” said Dr. Whitfield 
uncomfortably. “I'm afraid we forgot 
about that.” 

This wasn’t true. Just the day be- 
tore, Mrs. Whitfield had said with a 
rueful smile, “Poor old Jud’s going to 
be awfully upset when he finds out.” 

And Dr. Whitfield had said, “He’s 
got to realize this house isn’t run for 
his exclusive benefit.” 

But to Judson he said, “I tell you 
what. I'll give you a dollar for inv ading 
your property. That’s what grown-ups 
call the right of eminent domain.” 

“I don’t want a dollar,” said Judson 
miserably. “I want a theater.” 

“Well, maybe you'll own a real one 
some day,” said his father. 

Judson turned away, winking back 
tears. Of course he would own a real 
theater some day and wear high silk 
hats and take beautiful actresses to sup- 
per, and some day he would die too, as 
far as that went. What did “some day” 
mean? Nothing at all. ; 

For a while it looked as if the Whit- 
field theater would remain indefinitely 
dark. Then Judson discovered the pos- 
sibilities of the pergola in the back 
yard. This was a square, vine-covered 
structure and it occurred to Judson that 
if three sides of it were enclosed — with 
tar paper, say — it would make a fairly 
adequate stage. Furthermore, there was 
a brick wall, marking the limits of 
Whitfield authority, about thirty feet 
from the pergola and Judson saw that 
the space between the wall and the per- 
gola could also be enclosed and then, 
by gosh, he'd have a theater. It would 
be even better than the cellar, he 
thought, except that there wouldn't be 
any roof. But then outdoor theaters 
were quite the thing, he had heard, and 
he could follow the weather reports 
closely and if rain was forecast on the 
scheduled date of a performance, it 
could be dignifiedly postponed. It 
wasnt a perfect arrangement, but it 
would do. . 

So he ordered the Grossman boys 
to report for duty one Saturday morn- 
ing and by late afternoon they had a 
crazy structure of old lumber, tar paper 
and burlap well under way. 

Dr. Whitfield came home and walked 
around the house to see what all the 
hammering was about. “Good Lord,” 
he exclaimed. “What’s this supposed 
to be?” 


S 
A 


JACK IAMS 


Jack Iams (who says his name rhymes 
with rhymes) was born in Baltimore 
(1910); grew up in Waynesburg, Pa.; 
graduated from Princeton in 1932. 
That same year he went to Europe 
where he worked for the London Daily 
Mail, and later for the Paris Herald. Six 
months in the Balearic Islands in 1934 
netted him one novel (terrible, he says) 
and the sale of a short story to Story 
Magazine. Back in this country he re- 
turned to newspaper work which he has 
been doing ever since, with time off for 
writing novels and short stories on the 
side. At present Mr. lams is on the staff 
of the New York Daily News, which 
makes him Scholastic’s neighbor, twenty 
or so floors removed. 





Sammy and Martin stopped hammer- 
ing pending the outcome of negotia- 
tons. 

“I'm building a theater,” said Jud- 
son, outwardly casual but ready to be 
defiant. “What do you think of it?” 

His father did not reply immedi- 
ately. He was found of the pergola and 
liked to sit there on summer afternoons 
with a book. It was May now and he 
had been thinking just that morning 
that pretty soon it would be warm 
enough to sit in the pergola. He stared 
at the late afternoon sunlight drifting 
through the leafing vines and then 
landing with a thud on the board and 
tar paper. 

“It’s not meant to be permanent, is 
t?” he asked hopefully. 

“More or less,” said Judson. “Of 
course, I don’t suppose I'll be able to 
use it much in the winter.” 

“But you're planning to leave it like 
this all summer?” 

“Not like this. It’s nowhere near 
finished yet.” 

“I see,” said Dr. Whitfield. He sighed. 
It was hard to give up his summer days 
in the honey suckle- fragrant shade, but 
after all it had been pretty rough on 








SHORT STORY 





Jud, driving him out of the cellar. “J 
suppose it'll be all right,” he said and 
went on into the house. 

In two weeks the theater was fin- 
ished. From the outside it looked like 
an abandoned shack on the Jersey flats, 
and Whitfield pére winced every time 
he looked at it, but inside it was draped 
with white sheets and the stage was 
curtained off by two other sheets dyed 
red — Whitfield mére had grimly sur- 
rendered sheet after sheet — and the 
effect wasn’t bad. A couple of lean-to’s 
had been erected outside the pergoh, 
providing dressing rooms and a place 
to keep props, so the cast would not 
have to trail across the lawn in costume 
while amused parents and neighbors 
looked on. Judson would have liked a 
raised stage and lights, but by and 
large he was pretty pleased with what 
he "had. 

Next arose the question of a suitable 
play to inaugurate the theater. The 
primitive drama of the early cellar days 
had long since been discarded in favor 
of the acting fare offered by children’s 
books and magazines — Lillian had ad- 
vised this step — but Judson felt the 
time had come to put aside childish 
things. 

For instance, it was scarcely protes- 
sional to direct rehearsals with a copy 
of John Martin’s book in your hands. 
You could tilt back in your chair with 
a battered hat on the side of your head 
and shout, “Gad, Burns, put some zip 
into it,” but all that was spoiled if 
on your lap lay a blue-and-gilt volume 
entitled, “Ten Suitable Plays for Little 
Folk.” 

So he wrote to a company in Chi- 
cago that advertised “plays for all 0c- 
casions, both professional and amateur,” 
and received a catalogue that sent his 
head spinning happil) y through a milky 
way of proscenia. His choice wavered 
a 8 between “The Bat” and 

Cappy Ricks,” but Lillian managed to 
convince him he was flying too high 
and brought him around to a guaran- 
teed laugh-getter called “Tickets Please 
which was short, required only one set, 
and best of all, involved three male pe 
two female characters. 

“You know how hard it is to get more 
people,” Lillian said sagaciously. 

Judson nodded gloomily. “ “The Bat’ 
would have been swell though,” he 
said. 

But “Tickets Please” turned out to 
be pretty swell too when it arrived, 
looking very professional between 
severe brown covers. The action was 
laid in a railroad station and revolved 
about an eloping couple, a comic ticket 
seller, an old maid and a stick-up man. 

“It’s got all the makings of a hit,” 
Judson said. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE sciicnegement Section 





PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Conducted by George Lawton 


“Oh, World, I Cannot 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

Have you ever had a tunny feeling go 
through you when you woke up in the 
morning and saw the sun shining, and 
making the snow glisten? Only God and I 
know what goes on in my mind when I 
ee such a sight. I think of hills and fields 
covered with trees and flowers, of horses 
running around carefree and gay. 

I went away once and ever since | have 
been discontented with my surroundings. 
Every time I read a book that describes 
open fields and hills I would gladly change 
places with the characters in the book, if 
it were possible. This is a reason why my 
scholastic record is so low. I believe I am a 
dav-dreamer or wishful thinker. I would 
like to know how I can overcome this 


obstacle. 
Robert W. P. 


Hold Thee Close Enough!” 


Dear Robert: 

We all think our own problem 
unique, yet if we stretched out our 
hand, we would touch a person who is 
wrestling with the very same difficulty 
on the very same day. And so it is here. 

Perhaps you know Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s poem, “God’s World,” whose 
first line we have used as heads for 
Robert's letter and my reply. This poem 
has a conclusion which is really a cry: 


“Lord, I do fear thou’st made the world 
too beautiful this year. 

My soul is all but out of me, — let fall 

No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call.” 


You also may know Masefield’s “Sea 
Fever” with its rousing start: 


“I must down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by.” 


Even if we are not poets or nature- 
lovers, it is normal to have an interest 
in how the rest of the world lives, as 
well as to seek a chance “to loaf and 
invite our soul,” with some lovely 
scenery for a back-drop. Everyone 
should have a generous portion of these 
experiences at some period in his life- 
time. Students these spring days ma 
sit in their seats with a far-away loo 





in their eyes as they dream of mountain 
peaks, canoe trips, or of eating lotus- 
leaves in the “never-never” land. 
The desire for new experience is a 
major human impulse, and reveals itself 
most clearly in the late ‘teens and early 
twenties. It is one of the four things 
that we all want, according to a famous 
American social scientist. Others are: 


Response (or love and affection) 
Recognition (or a sense of importance ) 
Security (or a_ livelihood, protection 
against danger, etc.) 


onwnrm 


In order that you may enjoy a sur- 
prise, I shall not reveal the order of im- 
portance that these four wishes have 
for most young people (or of what your 
parents and grandparents would do 





with them), though I will say that boys 
and girls rank them differently, and 
that each sex changes its preference 
somewhat from year to year. 


The wish for new experience has 
consequences which are both fortunate 
and otherwise. It makes for open-mind- 
edness and a willingness to try out un- 
familiar ideas, though not all these 
experiments of young people are 
equally successful. A boy or girl may 
be more impressed by the novelty of a 
suggestion than by whether it- be worth- 
while for him. Hence in our ‘teens we 
find ourselves changing ideas, friends, 
interests — almost with the seasons. We 
make mistakes then, because it is hard 
to learn from anything but our own 
experience and young people have not 
lived long enough to have developed 
the caution and stability which they 
will achieve later. 

Were it possible for our four desires 
always to work together, each helping 
the other, life would be much simpler. 
Unfortunately, we often satisfy one 
wish at the expense of another. 





Suppose we are eager for a perma- 
nent career, or seek the love of a par- 
ticular person not for a semester but 
for a lifetime? Or suppose we want to 
create a reputation for ourselves in a 
special field? In each instance we may 
have to give up our plan to travel over 
the face of the globe and see all sorts 
of strange and fascinating sights. Prob- 
ably that is why daydreaming was in- 
vented, to say nothing of verse and 
story-writing, because only in these 
ways can we get our fill of new ex- 
perience without having to leave home 
or starve other desires. 

Most people try to balance the four 
desires, so that all are partially satis- 
fied. Take an individual in whom the 
desire for security and that for new 
experience seem to be the two which 
are most opposed. Meant for an active 
and outdoor life, such a young man 
can be happy only with a schedule 
which is never the same two days in 
succession. It would be cruel to inflict 
upon such a person a 9 to 5 desk job. 


The Martin Johnsons, explorers and 
adventurers extraordinary, ofter an ex- 
ample of a couple who seemed to have 
attained the maximum satisfaction of 
all four wishes. They had a dream 
which challenged them, saying: “Make 
me real, if you can or dare!” From their 
life story it would seem that they met 
this wr Ae brilliantly. 

We all owe it to ourselves to fight 
as hard as we know in order to make 
an actuality of a wish, providing this 
wish represents what we want most out 
of life, and if it is a wish that can and 
should have a place in the real world. 
Qur final achievement may represent 
only a fraction of what we originally 
sought, but without the’ struggle we 
would not have gotten even that. And 
we'll always be glad we tried. 

The vagabond impulse, then, gets all 
of us at times. But there is also the 
restlessness of the boy who, because he 
doubts his own powers, is impatient 
with responsibility and routine. Perhaps 
such a boy always will want to roam 
when he is faced with a task he dis- 
likes. Yet it may be a task that will 
have to be done eventually if he is to 
achieve the type of success he wants. 

That is why we must try to be as 
honest with ourselves as possible. When 
we say “I want to go places and see 
things” is our real interest in what we 
are going to, or in what we hope to 
escape from? The refugee from a con- 
flict often finds that no matter where 
he wanders, the conflict still has to be 
settled where it was first found. 
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bedroom mirror. She was in a 

foul mood. She wanted to throw 
things, stomp on the floor — or sit 
down and weep, she wasn't sure 
which. Why-oh-why did this Beverly 
Bruce have to come to Middlevale 
and curdle everything? And just 
when she and Mac Worth were be- 
ginning to get along so swell! What 
good had it done her to Be Noble 
and stay out of the picture until Mac 
and Marge Merritt had decided to 
call it quits, if this — this revoltingly 
attractive creature was going to walk 
off with him, along with all the other 
Central boys. 

Poor Bud, of course, had been 
walking around like an amnesia vic- 
tim ever since he’d received Bev’s 
letter saying she'd love to visit the 
Ferisses the weekend of the Spring 
Drama Festival at Central. Since Bev 
had been in the house he'd worn 
both tie and coat to every meal and 
had changed shirts every few hours. 
Bud's going that neat on the home 
folks was monumental! 

A knock at the door interrupted 
Jinks’ brooding. “Come in,” she 
said sourly. 

“Hi, bag!” Bud greeted her aftec- 
tionately. “Look, I’ve got to dash 
downtown and get Bev at the beauty 
shop. Would you mind straightening 


yo frowned at herself in the 
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BOY dates GIRL 
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26. Behind the Scenes 


up the bathroom a bit before she —” 

“YES, I WOULD!” Jinks ex- 
ploded, “I’m fed up with being per- 
sonal maid to you and your charm- 
ing guest. Oh, I know I wrote and 
invited her to come, too, but only 
because it was proper for either 
Mom or me to do it, Well, I’ve 
shared my room with her, given her 
half the clothes closet, two top 
dresser drawers, and the side of the 
bed with the reading lamp. And 
now look at the way she leaves 
things! Clothes all over everywhere 
—a perfect mess!” ; 

“Doesn't look any worse than usual 
to me,” Bud commented. “Besides, 
Bev was in a hurry to make that ap- 
pointment. Besides, she’s got other 
things on her mind, being the star 
of Green City High's play!” 

“Oh, so you're for Green City High 
now!” Jinks sneered. “You seem to 
have forgotten that Central has an 
entry in the original one-act play 
division and a good one!” 


Mac tried to give Jinks a 
brief outline of the plot, 
but she wasn’t listening 
very well. 


“Sure, it’s good, in 
spots, but it can’t touch 
For the Duration. That’s 
the real stuff and, be- 
lieve me. Bev knows 
how to put it over. In 
the part of Anna, the 


Austrian refugee _ girl, 
she’s wonderful.” 
“She’s wonderful — 


even in the part of Bev- 
erly,” Jinks snapped 
back. “But don’t be com- 
pletely blinded by those 
Big Blue Eyes! I sup- 
pose you know she had 
lunch with Mac Worth 
today.” 

“Sure. So did Bill 
Coons, the G. C. Mas- 
quer’s stage manager. 
They wanted to go over 


By Gay Head 


the light plot with Mac. He’s han- 
dling the switchboard for this per- 
formance tonight and —” 

Bud stopped as he heard the sound 
of the front door being opened and 
Bev’s voice, “Thanks a lot, Mac, and 
I'll see you tonight. Bye.” 

Jinks was ready to say I-told-you- 
so, but Bud had turned and gone 
downstairs. “Hi, Bev,” he said, as he 
met her in the hall, “thought you 
wanted me to come for you.” 

“Oh, hello there, Bu-ud,” came 
Bev’s soft voice. “I finished at the 
beauty shop sooner than I thought, 
so I went next door to the florist’s to 
get these roses for your Mother and 
I bumped into Mac. He said he was 
coming this way and I thought it 
would save you the trip down. Oh, 
look, we'd better put these flowers 
in water!” 

“Sure. Come on, we'll find a vase 
in the pantry. Gosh, that was sweet 
of you to think of Mom!” 

Jinks heard them go toward the 
pantry. Humph! so she'd bumped 
into Mac and she wanted to save 
Bud the trip and she was so sweet to 
think — ! Jinks grabbed the hairbrush 
off the dresser and started brushing 
her hair furiously. She was still at it 
when Bev came into the room a few 
minutes later. 

“Hilo, Jinks. I meant to clean up 
before you got home! Oh, here's 
something I picked up for you down- 
town. You liked mine so and —” 

Jinks took the package Bev handed 
her and opened it silently. Inside was 
a saddle leather pancake vanity with 
Jinks’ initials on it. 

“Ohhhhh!” she cried with delight, 
then suddenly turned and laid the 
compact on the dresser. “Thanks,” 
she said curtly. 

“I’m glad you — like it.” Bev moved 
away quickly to hide her feelings. 


INKS was still in a messy mood 
that night when she arrived at 
the auditorium. Central's play, Alias 
Joe Blow, by Sam Goodykoontz was 
the first on the program and Jinks 
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THE HI-Y IN GOVERNMENT 

The Model Legislature conducted by 
New York State Hi-Y Clubs was de- 
scribed on this page in our January 27 
issue. Similar experiments have been 
tried in many states. Here is a descrip- 
tion of how thoroughly New Jersey 
Hi-Y clubs prepared for a day of actu- 
ally taking over the reins of democratic 
government. 

The New Jersey group held a pre- 
legislative session for training purposes, 
in co-operation with Princeton Univer- 
sity. Dr. Harold Dodds, the President 
ot the University, opened the session. 
It was attended by a number of adults 
who represented important voting 
groups in the community—labor, wom- 
en’s clubs, the Defense Council, politi- 
cal parties, educational groups. Each 
spoke on his respective field in relation 
to local government. The boys realized 
how important it would be, when they 
later sought to make up their minds 
about certain bills, to know about the 
needs and interests of these various 
groups. 

There were several panel discussions 
on the general subject of making de- 
mocracy work, headed by experts in 
Princeton University and in the local 
government. The boys showed by their 
comments and questions that they were 
not content with mere lip service to 
democracy: They tested what they said 
and did against the theory of demo- 
cratic procedure. They received instruc- 
tion on the legislative process, on bill 
drafting, and on problems and issues 
needing legislative action. 

“This is no hobby’s model,” said 
one adult observer. “These boys are 
living as real an experience as the 
grown-ups who make our laws and en- 
force them. They take their jobs as se- 
riously. When they reach voting age, 
they will be continuing these same 
processes, except that they will be ex- 
perienced hands at it, and will be in a 
position to show the rest of the com- 
munity how democracy works.” 


EASTER WORSHIP 


Over seven thousand persons rose be- 
fore dawn to attend the six o'clock 
Easter Sunrise Service in Houston, 
Texas, last year. This is a yearly event 
yc by the Hi-Y Council and the 
Girl Reserves, who meet in committees 
six weeks in advance to make arrange- 
ments. After the services an evaluation 





Virginia Uher, of the Cleveland Girl 
Reserves, presenting the Blue Triangle 
Pin to Federal Judge Florence Allen. 


meeting is held. Records are kept so 
that the next year’s committees may 
benefit. The service does much to bring 
home to boys and girls the true signifi- 
cance of Easter. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, a half hour 
service prepared by the Hi-Y Clubs is 
held before school each morning of 
Easter week. Last year, in Sioux City, 
Iowa, the boys Hi-Y and the girls Tri-Y 
conducted the services on alternate 
mornings in a church near the school. 

By such activities the Hi-Y maintains 
and extends its Christian purpose. 


HI-Y IS INTERNATIONAL 

News from Hi-Y Clubs in Canada re- 
veals how much life there has been 
changed by England’s great struggle 
for survival. Hi-Y boys in the United 
States will have a chance to observe 
this in April, when the seventh Inter- 
national Hi-Y Conference is held in Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan. All Hi-Y clubs are 
sending delegates. The three-day con- 
ference is the only “across the border” 
meeting of youth on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

Saskatchewan may be a long way off 
for many boys in the United States, bit 
all delegates travel gladly, knowing of 
the spirit of fellowship that pervades 
these get-togethers. 


The first of these international con- 
ferences was held in Winnipeg in 1934. 
It was so successful that it quickly be- 
came an annual event of the Easter 
week end. Host cities vie with one an- 
other in entertaining delegates. Some 
features of the conference programs 
have become traditional: the Friendship 
Ceremony, the Carnival, the Discus- 
sion of Common Problems, the Civic 
Banquet and the Devotions. 

This year, with democracy engaged 
in a titanic conflict, the conference is 
bound to have added significance. And 
one note certain to be stressed is the 
benefits of democracy, including the 
easy and unhampered crossing of bor- 
ders and the opportunity for free dis- 
cussion and exchange of opinion. 
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SIXTY YEARS YOUNG 

To Girl Reserves, April 20-26, 1941, 
means Birthday Week. Back in 1881 the 
Y. W. C. A. of Oakland, California; or- 
ganized a “Little Girls’ Christian Asso- 
ciation.” And now sixty years later un- 
der the name Girl Reserve, younger 
girls of the Y. W. C. A. are holding spe- 
cial celebrations. The Girl Reserves of 
Oakland, Berkeley, and San Francisco, 
California, have written a Vesper Serv- 
ice for Sunday, April 20. 

On Saturday, April 26, Girl Reserve 
clubs in all 48 states and Hawaii, will 
hold Birthday Parties and listen in on a 
nation-wide broadcast originating at the 
Washington, D. C., celebration. 

Here are a few samples of birthday 
plans: 


SUPPER DANCE AND PLAY DAY 
A committee of Girl Reserves and 
Hi-Y boys has started plans for a supper 
dance on Friday, April 25. This will be 
a banquet with a dance reget High 
school members of each “Y” are invited. 
Joan W iloughby 
President, Inter-club Council 
New Orleans, La. 
FRIENDSHIP FAIR 
A World Friendship Fair has been 
planned by the Bay City Girl Reserves 
in observance of the national birthday 
anniversary. Mothers, dads, boy triends, 
Y. W. C. A. council members, and com- 
munity leaders will be invited to a folk 
festival. 
Maxine Sanson 
President, Bay City Girl Reserves, 
Galveston-Houston District. 
PAST AND PRESENT 
At our birthday party on April 26, 
the Girl Reserves of Worcester. Massa- 
chusetts, will celebrate with past club 
presidents and advisers as guests. 
Yvette Houle 
Tumbleweeds Club 
Worcester, Mass. 
BLUE TRIANGLE PIN 
Virginia Uher, a Cleveland, Ohio, 
Girl Reserve, presented the new 
Y. W. C. A. Blue Triangle pin to Judge 
Florence Allen, who has for many years 
been a loyal member of the Y. W. C. A. 
In accepting the pin, Judge Allen said: 
“For years I have worn this symbol 
over my heart—I am glad now to have 
the opportunity to wear it openly.” The 
proceeds from the sale of the pin go to 
the Y. W. C. A. World Emergency 
Fund. 
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JUNIOR PROGRAMS, Inc. 
Brings Magic of Good Drama To Youngsters 


AN anyone ever be too old 
C to like Alice in Wonderland? 

Or Mickey Mouse? Or Cinder- 
ella, whether in the story of the girl 
who married the boss, or in its origi- 
nal form? Or Snow White? Or Jack 
the Giant Killer? Walt Disney says 
no so strongly that he plans his 
movies for adults, and incidentally 
pleases millions of children. 

There’s something about the world 
of fantasy where the poor, the weak, 
the helpless triumph over evil that 
appeals forever to us all. From child- 
hood on, in this harsh and cruel 
world, we hold on to the dream of 
a Never-Never land where every- 
thing good is possible. Never-Never 
lands are not only for children, but 
for the child who lingers in most 
grown-up people. 

This eternal child in everyone is 
delighted by the productions ‘of Jun- 
ior Progr: ums, Inc., Actually, as the 
name implies, Junior Programs was 
formed in the first place for the 
benefit of young children. But after 
five years of experience, the people 
who manage Junior Programs know 
that adults like fantasy as much as 
anyone. Many times it has happened 
that parents ‘have requested special 
evening performances so that they 
might not miss what their children 
enjoyed in the afternoon! 


Junior Programs, Inc., is a non- 
profit organization that grew out of 
a mother’s concern for her children’s 
entertainment. This mother, Mrs. 
Dorothy L. McFadden, belonged to 
a Women’s Club in Maplewood, 
New Jersey, and she was and is an 
enthusiastic and capable person. She 
was busy, and she thought how 
much better it would be for moth- 
ers and young people both if there 
were some way of bringing operas, 
plays, ballets to the neighborhood 
instead of having to escort a group 
of wriggling Mahomets to the moun- 
tain iteell in the nearby city. She 
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The Play Run, Peddler, Run! tells the 
story of two young Irish immigants whe 
settled in New England in 1730. 


wasn't entirely satisfied with the en- 
tertainment offered solely by the 
movies and the radio. She wanted 
the children to develop a taste for 
good music, drama and art. 

Mrs. McFadden decided to try her 
idea and see what would happen, 
She arranged a series of programs, 
mainly music and marionettes, by 
New York professionals, to be pre- 
sented at the local high school au- 
ditorium. The admission was ten 
cents—season tickets (10 perform- 
ances) eighty cents. Maplewood 
youth and parents alike were de- 
lighted. With this first, success to 
egg her on, she went to Europe to 
study the chiidven’s theatre there. 

She did get an idea, and that idea 
was Junior Programs, which she or- 
ganized on her return to America, 
and of which she became executive 
director. At first the group was to 
arrange programs and act as go-be- 
ween for both community groups 
and entertainers, much as a booking 
agent arranges road tours for theatri- 
cal companies. But Junior Programs 
soon outgrew its booking-agent 
stage, and went into producing for 
itself. Mrs. McFadden engaged ac- 
tors, a director, commissioned a play 
or two, and the ball started rolling. 

In a very short time, Junior Pro- 
grams attracted the interest of Jun- 
ior Leagues, Parent-Teacher groups, 
women’s clubs, schools and other 
organizations in the East who asked 
to have programs brought to their 
communities. As Junior Programs 
grew and as more and more people 
heard about what they were doing, 





Above: Mrs. Dorothy 
L. McFadden, 
founder of Junior 
Programs, Inc. Lefts 
Junior Programs’ 
dance- play Pinno- 
chio. stars Edwina 
Strawbridge as the 
little wooden boy 
whose nose grows 
longer when he lies. 
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Humperdinck’s immortal classic, Hansel 
and Gretel, sung in English, is one of 


Junior Programs’ most popular pro- 


grams. 


this demand grew wider with the 
result that during the past season 
Junior Programs have given 558 per- 
formances of dramas, operas, ballet, 
concerts, in 35 states, to audiences 
totalling about 3 million. 

The professional actors, singers, 
puppeteers and musicians who go to 
make up the Junior Programs com- 
pany offer today varied and unusual 
kinds of entertainment. Three operas 
on their repertory are The Bumble- 
bee Prince, based on Pushkin’s story 
and sung to the music of that other 
great Russian, Rimsky Korsakov; 
Humperdinck’s immortal Hansel and 
Gretel; and Louis Gruenberg’s new 
opera, Jack and the Beanstalk, with 
libretto by John Erskine. Pinocchio, 
the story of the little wooden boy, 
Robin Hood, The Adventures of 
Puck (from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream), and The Princess and the 
Swineherd are presented in the new 
form of the dance-play. Run, Ped- 
dler, Run, a story of New England 
in 1730, and The Reward of the Sun 
God—the dramatization of a Hopi 
Indian Jegend with incidental music 
and dancing, are plays. 

Tle performers are all profession- 
al, paid by Junior Programs at the 
regular Equity (actors’ union) and 
musicians’ union rates. The average 
admission is ten cents. As you can 
quickly see, admissions never came 
near paying expenses, and the differ- 
ence had to be made up by annual 
subsidies of fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand dollars. In February of this 
year, however, interest in Junior 
Programs had become so wide that 
100 distinguished Americans formed 
a sponsoring committee under the 


title, Junior Programs’ 1750th Per- 
formance Celebration Fund, to raise 
$31,205 for the continuance of the 
good work. Katharine Cornell, chair- 
man of the committee, said: 


“I believe this occasion marks an im- 
portant milestone in America’s future 
cultural development. The theatre, in- 
cluding the opera, ballet and concert 
fields, cannot hope to survive on a high 
level unless we encourage the things 
for which Junior Programs stands—giv- 
ing our American children opportunities 
to see and hear the finest stage pro- 
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ductions possible at low admissions 
within the reach of all.” 

Older people are apt to label high- 
brow anything called “culture.” But 
younger people don’t care whether 
their entertainment is “culture” or 
not. They agree with the man who 
says he doesn’t know anything about 
art but he knows what he likes. In- 
deed a group of East Side New York 
juniors liked this highbrow art so 
well that they stayed on after the 
performance was over waiting to see 
the “second show.” 





THE TENNIS STRING 
THAT RESISTS MOISTURE ! 





Take advantage of these EXTRA qualities! 
Have your racket strung with Du Pont nylon this season! 








T’S TRUE ... here’sa racket 

string that actually resists 
the damaging effects of mois- 
ture! Now you van forget 
about your old string worries. 
Rainy weather . . . wet balls 
. .. damp grass won't harm 
nylon tennis strings because 
these strings are water-re- 
sistant! 

You can even hold a nylon- 
strung racket under a faucet 
(be sure to keep the frame 
dry!) . . . and the smooth, 
water-repellent strings will 
lose none of their strength or 
“ping”! 


Remember . . . besides the 
extra advantages of nylon 
strings, they have all the ordi- 
nary qualities you demand in 
good racket strings. And all 
thesegualities have been thor- 
oughly tested...inthe Du Pont 
laboratories « . . on special 
“torture” machines of string 
distributors and racket manu- 
facturers . . . in hundreds of 
slamming sets of actual play! 


Your dealer will show you 
these racket strings made of 
Du Pont nylon or new rackets 
already strung with nylon. 
Notice their clear, translucent 


appearance. Prove to your- 
self that nylon racket strings 
are the biggest tennis news 
in years! 





E. L. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), PLASTICS DEPT., ARLINGTON, N. 3. GUPOND 
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This Test Proves the Blazing 
Speed of Armour Strings! 


® Every brand of ARMOUR’S TESTED 
GUT must prove its split-second speed 
in scientific tests on the “Harp” machine. 
This accurate instrument measures the 
lightning resiliency of Armour Tennis 
Strings ...is your assurance...before you 
buy...that Armour’s Gut will put blister- 
ing pace behind vour drives and volleys. 

It’s another reason for always saying: 
“Restring with Armour’s Tested Gut 


” 





GOLD STAR 
TILDEN JUNIOR + VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL + DAVIS CUP 


TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
Distributor of DuPont Nylon Strings 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 
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TENNIS SERVING AND RECEIVING 
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WHERE TO SERVE IT 


Here are a few suggestions on (1) 
where to stand when you serve; (2) 
where to place your service; (3) where 
to return the service. 

The diagram above illustrates points 
1 and 2. Player A is the server. He is 
serving from his right-hand court. Be- 
fore actually hitting the ball, the server 
must stand with both feet back of the 
baseline. The rules forbid him to touch 
the line, or cross over it, until he has 


hit the ball. 


After he has hit the ball (broken-line 
drawing of arm shows the moment of 
contact), he may cross over the line. 

Note that the server is standing well 
over to the left side of his “serving 
half” of the baseline. This is the best 
position from which to do most of your 


serving. From this position you can 
place the ball more easily to the re- 
ceiver’s backhand. 

Aim your serve to strike near the 
place marked 1. The drawing shows the 
receiver (Player B) taking it on his 
backhand. Note that the service is 
placed “deep.” This means that the ball 
strikes within a few feet of the service 
line. Deep placements make it harder 
for the receiver to control his return. 

The server may stand anywhere back 
of the “serving half” of the baseline. By 
standing far over to his right, the server 
can get a wide angle on his serve, as 
shown by the broken line from A to 2. 
This serve pulls the receiver far over 
to his own right. And if the server has 
hit the ball hard, the receiver will have 
difficulty making a good return. 





WHERE TO RETURN IT 
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Up you go... right to the 
championship on the strength 
and liveliness of 
VICTOR Strings 
that Win. 

—Tips on win- 


FRE ni: 3 form by Bill 


Croker, coach of cham- 
pions. Ask your instructor 











or stringer or write us. 





ICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Av., Chicago, U.S.A. 








Now suppose that you are the re- 
ceiver (Player B). You are a right- 
handed player. So any ball that lands 
toward your left should be played off 
your backhand. 

Most players are weak off their back- 
hand. That’s because they don’t prac- 
tice it enough. They get discouraged 
with it, and “run around it” in order to 
play all shots off their forehand. 

Don’t avoid your backhand, but play 
it at every opportunity. If the server 
places one to your backhand (at point 
1), a good return placement is to send 
it back to him deep at point 3A. The 
drawing above shows Player B making 





Drawings by Katherine Tracy 


this kind of a return. He ‘has just fin- 
ished the stroke. 

When you are receiving service, and 
the ball comes to your forehand, one of 
the best returns you can make is to 
send it deep down the sideline (as 
shown by the broken line) to point 3. 
This forces your opponent to run over 
far to his left to play the ball off his 
backhand. 

When trying to hit your drives deep, 
don’t aim too close to the baseline. If 
you do, too many of your shots will go 
out (over the line). Allow more of a 
safety margin by aiming your shots to 
strike a point well inside the baseline. 
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Important Notice! 
No Scholastic Next Week 


Due to the fact that the great 
majority of schools throughout 
the country are observing Easter 
vacation the week of April 7, 
there will be no issue of Scholastic 
next week (April 7). 

The next issue will be dated 
April 14th and will be in the 
schools on, or very shortly after, 
that date, at which time most 
schools will have reopened follow- 
ing the Easter holidays. 

Though there is thus a break 
in the weekly publication § of 
Scholastic, it does not reduce the 
number of issues you receive dur- 
ing the school semester, a total 


of 16. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ih, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, in, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
Cvetkovitch (svét-ké-vich), page 3. 
Croats (kré-ats), page 3. 
detergent (di-tir-jént), page 10. A clean- 

ing agent or solvent, such as soap or 

water, or both. 


diluents (dil-a-ént), page 10. A dissolving, 
washing, or thinning agent; a solvent. 

repercussions (ré-pur-kiish-ins), page 24. 
The return or reverberation of a sound 
as in an echo; or a blow or stroke given 
in return for a blow, hence, a return for 
any kind of action. 

petulant (pét-i-lant), page 38. Peevish, 
fretful, capriciously cross. 

apathetic (ap-a-thét-ik), page 38. Devoid 
of feeling; impassive; unemotional. 

pandemonium (pan-dé-m6-né-im), page 
38. A wild tumult. 
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Seary 


The New York office of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Maver, which issues newsreels for the ex- 
port trade, got an alarming communica- 
tion last week from its South American 
branch: “Enclosed in the tin can contain- 
ing Newsreel No. 18 (South American 
edition) we found a small reel which we 
are addressing back to you per same mail. 
This is obviously Nazi propaganda and 
must have been slipped into the film can 
either in the course of transit or some- 
where at the source. English translation is: 
‘Do not let yourself be put to sleep with 
pills of democracy! The world needs a 
new medicine, and we have it. You can 
be one of our leaders if you join us now.’ ” 

Not unnaturally scared by all this, the 
N. Y. M-G-M office tried to telephone their 
Washington man, so as to get the F. B. I. 
on the trail with the least possible delay 
The Washington man was out to lunch, 
which, was just as well. The story finally 
got around to somebody in the New York 
office who recognized the sinister mani- 
festo as part of the sound track of a trailer, 
or screen advertisement, for the latest 
Nick Carter serial, which deals with Fifth 
Columnists. 

The New Yorker 


The Latin in Him 


Said Fibber McGee {on the radio) re- 
porting on a mythical trip to Cuba: “I 
came, I saw, I Conga’ed.” 


— PM 
. 
Double-Talk 
Customer: “I want some consolated 


Tye. 

Druggist: “You mean concentrated rye?” 

Customer: “I does nutmeg any differ- 
ence. That’s what I camphor. What does 
it sulphur?” 

Druggist: “Fifteen cents. I have never 
cimamon with so much wit.” 


American Boy 





The World’s F mest. 


Tennis Brains 





DON BUDGE 
World's Champion 


ELLSWORTH 
VINES 


All-time ace 


ae, 
ms WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
—_ 





THE WILSON-ALICE 
MARBLE “PERSONAL” 
MODEL. This is the 
racket Miss Marble uses 
in all tournament play. One 
of three fine models based upon 
this great star’s personal speci- 
fications. All “Marble” models 
have the wonderful new Strata- 
Bow Frame and other exclusive 
Wilson features. Offered in an 
attractive range of prices and 
excellent values. 






TENNIS EQUIPMENT 










Bed ide * 


ALICE MARBLE 
World's Champion woman player 


... Help Us Design 
Wilson Tennis Rackets 


Players like Don Budge, Ellsworth Vines, 
Alice Marble and Eleanor Tennant use rackets 
made by Wilson, exclusively. This intimate ex- 
perience with the exacting requirements of star 
players is naturally reflected in a// tennis rackets 
made by Wilson. We call it“‘professional-ized” 
—and we believe you'll notice the difference 
the instant you handle a beautifully balanced 
Wilson racket. Just try one and you'll surely 
want it. All now have the amazing new Wilson 
Strata-Bow Frame. See your dealer. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 
Players mentioned are retained on Wilson's Advisory Staff 


All Gut Stringing used in WiJson Tennis Rackets 
is processed by Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago 
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The Trouper 


(Continued from page 30) 

Rehearsals began immediately, more 
savage and painstaking than Whitfield 
rehearsals had ever been before. 

You might doubt the feasibility of 
making a pergola look like a railroad 
station but Judson gloried in such prob- 
lems. The ticket-seller’s window was 
cut in the sheet that formed the back- 
drop and a section of a discarded crib 
was hung in back of the opening to 
make a grill. It was a simple matter to 
secure a blackboard and inscribe it with 
the names of trains and the times of 
their arrival and departure. The Meth- 
odist church was being refurbished at 
that period and a cast-off pew found its 
way into Judson’s hands, providing an 
ideal waiting-room bench, especially 
after a brass cuspidor had been placed 
beside it. 

The addition of a few signs — “This 
Way to Eastbound Trains,” “Baggage 
Room” and “Western Union”— rounded 
out the illusion. The Western Union 
sign was stolen from the local telegraph 
office by an older and tougher boy, 
hired by Judson for the task. Theatrical 
producers have flexible consciences. 

Costumes were a cinch, much simpler 
than the witches’ and elves’ and knights’ 
costumes that children’s plays demand- 
ed. Parents’ clothes filled all require- 
ments except headgear for the ticket 
seller and the Union cap that Judson’s 
grandfather wore at Antietam took care 
of that. 

Finally everything was whipped into 
shape and the neighborhood bloomed 
with posters. Jim Watson, the barber, 
stuck one in his window — Dr. Whit- 
field was a good tipper — and Judson 
nearly swooned with pride when he 
saw it there. 


The night before the performance 
brought the laconic weather forecast, 
“Fair tomorrow.” The next morning's 
paper admitted to “Probably cloudy to- 
night and Sunday.” That seemed safe 
enough. 

The morning crept by. Judson, with 
a cold lump of excitement in his middle, 
puttered about the theater, testing the 
seating arrangements, checking the 
props, opening and drawing the crim- 
son curtains, frowning with pleasure at 
the set, and alternating between a glow 
of anticipation and sweaty dread of fail- 
ure. 

His mother, glancing out of the kitch- 
en window, saw him walking around 
in the back yard with his hands locked 
behind his back, studying the dull blue 
sky. 
“I do hope it doesn’t rain,” she 
thought to herself. “Poor old Jud, he 
takes himself so seriously.” 


Watching him, she became aware of 
something curiously adult about him. 
For a while she couldn't decide just 
what it was, then she realized it was 
his hands. She had never seen a small 
boy lock his hands behind his back be- 
fore. They always stuck them in their 
pockets. But Judson paced the yard like 
a grown man with a problem. Mrs. 
Whitfield got that funny outsider feel- 
ing again. She sighed helplessly and 
turned back to supervision of lunch. 

The Grossman boys dropped around 
to see how things were and brought an 
exciting piece of news. Their cousin 
Albert, who played in the house orches- 
tra at a theater in Pittsburgh, was visit- 
ing them and had agreed to attend the 
afternoon’s performance. 

“Gosh,” breathed Judson. Then 
doubtfully he added, “Gee, though, 
he'll probly be bored to death.” 

But he was privately sure that if 
things went all right Cousin Albert 
would not be bored to death but rather 
amazed by the professional air of the 
production. He couldn’t eat much 
lunch. 

“Here, here, Jud,” said his father. 
“You mustn’t let your career spoil your 
appetite.” 

“It’s bad to eat much before a show,” 
said Judson. “Afterward is when you 
eat a lot.” 

“Where did you hear that?” 

“Everybody knows that. Actors and 
actresses always go out and eat a big 
supper after the show. It’s a tradition.” 

“Oh,” said Dr. Whitfield. “Well, 
you re not an actor. You're a growing 
boy and you've got to eat three good 
meals a day, so finish your rice pud- 
ding.” 

The cast had been ordered to report 
at two o'clock. Thelma Burns was late, 
and for a while Judson was panicky 
lest she might have come down with 
something, but she skipped in uncon- 
cernedly at quarter-past two. Half a 
dozen kids were already standing 
around in the yard waiting for the 
show to start. 

“Darn you, Burns,” hissed Judson. 
“I've a good mind to kick you out of 
the company.” 

Thelma’s unconcern vanished and 
her lips quivered. “Our clock was 
wrong, Jud,” she whimpered. 

“I suppose I'll have to accept that,” 
said Judson sharply. “All right, every- 
body,” he went on, turning to the rest 
of the cast, “give this performance 
everything you've got. Give those folks 
out there a real show. That’s all I’ve 
got to say.” 

Sammy Grossman, who didn’t ap- 
pear in the first act, slipped out front to 
collect admissions and the audience 
trickled in, laughing and talking. They 


were mostly kids around Judson’s age 








SHORT STORY 


but there were a few older ones and q 
sprinkling of mothers. The Grossmans’ 
Cousin Albert came around backstage 
which was quite proper for a fellow. 
professional, although it would have 
been unpardonable in a parent. He was 
a sleek-haired youth and Judson could 
tell right away that he belonged. 

“IT want to hear your opinion of the 
show,” Judson said. “It would mean a 
lot to me, coming from a member of the 
profession.” 

“You got a good set,” said Cousin 
Albert. “A kid with your ingenuity 
ought to go into the business.” , 

“I expect to,” said Judson, trying to 
keep his voice from burbling with 
pleasure. 

Cousin Albert went back to his seat 
and the performance was ready to be- 
gin. Judson, as the comic ticket-seller, 
took his place behind the grilled win- 
dow. Lillian, who couldn’t be the hero- 
ine because she was so much taller than 
the others, sat down on the one-time 
pew in the role of the old maid. Mar- 
tin Grossman and Thelma stood in the 
wings, ready for their entrance. 


Judson signaled to Martin. “O.K.,” he 
whispered. Martin tugged at a dangling 
length of clothesline and the curtains 
slid jerkily across the wire that sup- 
ported them. 

Lillian waited a moment until the 
audience was hushed and then cried in 
a petulant voice, “How much longer do 
I have to wait for my train?” 

“I ain’t sure, ma’am,” cackled Jud- 
son, “but I can tell you this much. You 
got to wait till it gets here.” 

Laughter rippled through the audi- 
ence. You could feel them settling ap- 
preciatively. Judson heaved a sigh of 
relief. They were off to a good start. 

The first act went swimmingly. Once 
Burns forgot her lines but Judson ex- 
tricated her as she stood in vacant- 
eyed terror. “What was that you said, 
ladv?” he asked. “Did you say you was 
in a big hurry?” 

“Yes,” said Burns weakly. “We're in 
a big hurry.” 

The ticket-seller’s clairvoyance passed 
unnoticed and Judson went on coolly 
with his next lines, “What do you ex- 
pect me to do, whistle for the train?” 
Then he leaned out of sight of the au- 
dience, blew on a penny whistle, and 
waited with gritting teeth. 

Burns came through. “It sounds like 
the train was whistling for you,” she 
said, and the audience rocked with mer- 
riment. 

But just before the end of the first 
act, Judson noticed a certain restiveness 
out front. He was puzzled. They had 
been laughing a lot and in the right 
places. They couldn't -be bored. But 
something was definitely wrong. Then, 
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as the curtains closed on an unreason- 
ably apathetic applause, he understood. 
A few drops of rain found their way 
through the vines that covered the per- 
gola but not the audience. 

“Oh gosh,” he cried to the cast. “It’s 
raining. 

hey all looked up through the vines 
and held out their palms. They could 
hear the audience muttering and mov- 
ing about. The voices of one of the 
mothers rose above the others: “What 
do vou think, Mrs. Dunlap?” And Mrs. 
Dunl: ap’s voice answered, “I think Ill 
take Sonny along home, Mrs. Finch.” 

The sky was dark through the green 
tracery overhead and the sound of the 
rain on leaves and tendrils grew in vol- 
ume. 

“We'll have to call it off,” Judson 
said soberly. “We'll give them their 
money bi ick and tell them the per- 
formance will be repeated next Satur- 
day, weather permitting. It’s the only 
thing to do.” 

“Oh what a shame,” cried Lillian. 

Judson nodded grimly. “It can’t be 
helped,” he said. “Ill make the an- 
nouncement.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Whitfield, who had 
been sitting in the back row, stepped 
out into the yard and saw her husband 
coming across the lawn through the 
rain. They exchanged glances of faintly 
amused pity. 

“You're early,” she said. 

“I came home for the performance 
but I suppose it’s being calied off.” 

“Poor old Jud. This'll break his 
heart.” 

“It’s a darn shame.” He glanced at 
the sky and turned up his coat collar. 

Mrs. Whitfield bit her lip, pondering. 
“I wonder if they couldn't finish it in- 
she said. “The audience could 
sit in the living room and they could 
give the rest of their little play in the 
dining room.” 

“I don’t see why not, except that it'll 
turn the house upside down.” 

“Never mind, I'll invite them in.” 

She slipped back into the damp con- 
fusion of the theater just as Judson 
stepped out between the curtains and 
held up his hand for silence. “Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said with sorrow- 
ful dignity, “I know you all want to 
get out of the rain, so I won't keep 
you. I only wish to say. 


doors,” 


Then he stopped in horror. From the 
back of the theater came his mother’s 
comfortable, dreadfully unprofessional 
voice. 

“Wait a minute,” she cried, “I have 
a suggestion. I’m Jud’s mother, in case 
anybody here doesn’t know it, and I 
want to invite you all indoors and we'll 
finish the show in the house. Everybody 
follow me.” 

She waved cheerily at Judson who 








stood there white-faced, sickened, un- 
believing. 

“Bring your actors and actresses 
along, Jud,” she called. “I'll get every- 
body settled dry and comfy inside.” 

He didn't say anything as the au- 


dience followed his mother out of the | 
it wasn't a theater any | 


theater — only 
more, just a ramshackle patchwork thi it 
some little boys had tacked onto a per- 
gola in the back yard. He turned 
through the curtains where the rest of 
the cast was waiting. 
“I suppose you 
avoiding their eyes. 


heard,” he said, 


They all nodded silently except 
Thelma. “Well, that’s fine,” she ex- 
claimed innocently. “Now we don't 


have to call it off.” 

Judson lifted his head and glared at 
her. “Shut up, Burns,” he snapped. 
Then he remembered they weren't pro- 
fessionals any more and his voice lost 
its harshness and he said, “O.K., Thel- 
ma, you just don’t understand.” He 
glanced around at the others, at the 
Grossman boys, whose dark eyes were 
sympathetic, at Lillian, whose sensitive 
mouth shaped a comprehending smile. 

“I guess we've got to go through with 
it,” he said. “Let's go.” 

It took almost half an hour to get 
the dining room fixed up. Judson 
watched listlessly while the others 
tacked the sign, “This Way to East- 
bound Trains,” beside the swinging door 
to the kitchen and pushed the square 
mahogany table out of the center of 
the room. Mrs. Whitfield moved 
through their midst, fetching milk and 
cookies for the waiting audience. She 
smiled benignly at Judson, confident of 
his gratitude. 

“I guess we're ready,” 
finally. 

Judson gazed around. 
like a railroad station, 
observed bitterly. 

“Buck up, pal,” said Lillian. “Think 
of all those shows in New York without 
any scenery.” 

“It’s not the scenery,” 
“It’s not that.” 

“T know,” said Lillian. 

It was hard to go on talking in the 
cracked voice of the ticket seller when 
everybody knew he was little Jud Whit- 
field wearing a false beard and _ his 
grandfather's Union cap. Well, he had 
to do it somehow. “Now wait a minute, 
folks,” he cackled, ain't my fault 
there’s a washout down the track.” 

This line wasn’t meant to be funny 
but in the circumstances it. stirred 
laughter, laughter that ate into Judson’s 
soul. It was like that throughout the 
rest of the play. When the stick-up man 
looked around the flower-papered room 
with its curtained windows and china 


(Concluded on next page) 


said Lillian 


“It sure looks 
doesn’t it?” he 


said Judson. 
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closet and said, “Say, what kind of a 
railroad station is this anyhow?” it 
brought down the house. 

Between the second and third acts, 
Dr. Whitfield slipped into the dining 
room and said to Judson, “Couldn’t you 
use something else besides father’s cap? 
I sort of hate to see it thrown around 
that way. I'll let you have something of 
mine.” 

Judson nodded indifferently. 

“I thought he’d make a fuss,” Dr. 
Whitfield said to his wife afterward. 
“But he didn’t say a word.” 


It was over finally. The stick-up man 
was captured by the old maid, who 
revealed her heart of gold under an 
acid exterior by sharing the five thou- 
sand dollar reward with the eloping 
couple so they could get married after 
all, and Judson delivered the curtain 
line. “Well, sir, you never can tell about 
folks, you never can tell.” He flung his 
father’s old golfing cap to the floor — 
how long he had practiced that last 
laugh-getting piece of business! — and 
the warm, dry, milk-and-cookie-fed au- 
dience broke into enthusiastic applause. 











the rules below 


1 Anyone under the age of 21 years 
° 


may compete. 


2 The object of -the contest is to 

* build a list of words, containing 
six letters, using the letters in ““PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS ALWAYS TASTE 
GOOD.” No letter may be used more 
times than appears in the above sen- 
tence. If you submit any verbs, use only 
the first person present tense singular 
form. A word of several meanings may 
be submitted only once. Do not use ab- 
breviations, contractions, proper. names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear in 
the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster’s new 
International Dictionary will be the 
authority. 


3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
* or wrapper bearing a picture of 
Mr. Peanut with your entry, or send a 
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Taste Good.” Just read 


hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Number 
each word and arrange list alphabeti- 
cally. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 

? Editor, Room 2412, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
April 26th, 1941. No accepted 
after that date. 


entries 


e Prizes will be awarded to those 
». 

submitting the largest number of 
correct words. Neatness will be taken 


into consideration. 


Wianers will be announced in Scho- 
lastic, and Junior Scholastic, May 19th, 
1941, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant, 











Judson turned to the cast. “Thanks, 
everybody,” he said in a tight voice, 
“thanks very much.” And then he fled 
upstairs to his room. 

His mother found him lying face 
down on his bed. “But Jud dear, what 
is it?” she asked in bewilderment. “] 
don’t understand. Everything went off 
splendidly.” 

“Go away,” said Judson without lift- 
ing his head. 

Baffled, Mrs. Whitfield left the room. 
On the stairs she met the Grossmans’ 
Cousin Albert. 

“I wanted to see your son,” he said. 
“I'm Albert Grossman, Sammy and 
Martin’s cousin.” 

“He’s in his room,” said Mrs. Whitfield 
doubtfully. “He doesn’t seem to be feel- 
ing well.” 

“He said he'd like to see me.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right. That's 
his room, that door there.” 

Albert tapped on the door. “It's Al- 
bert Grossman,” he said. 

Judson sat up quickly and wiped his 
eyes. “Come in, Mr. Grossman,” he 
called. 

Albert went in and sat down on the 
bed beside him. “That was tough luck,” 
he said, “having it rain.” 

“It couldn’t be helped,” said Judson, 
straining to keep his voice normal. 

“I don’t think your mother under- 
stood you wanted it to be like a regu- 
lar show. She was a good sport and all, 
but she didn’t know how you felt.” 

Sympathy was too much. Judson’s 
throat filled up and he choked. “She'll 
never understand,” he moaned. 

“You got to expect that,” said Albert. 
“Especially in show business. Gosh, my 
mom near had a fit when I got that 
job in Pittsburgh.” 

“Did she?” said Judson, taking hope. 

“Why sure. But some day they'll see 
it your way. After you’ve made good 
on the stage, they'll see it. And I’m 
willin’ to bet you make good.” 

“You really think. I'll be in the 
theater some day?” 

“Why sure, a kid with your talent. 
And your guts, too. Don’t think I don't 
know how tough it was to go on with 
the show after what happened. You re 
a trouper, kid.” 

“Gosh,” said Judson, choking up 
again but this time with happiness. 
“T...1... thanks, Mr. Grossman.” 

“Don’t mention it. Well, I got to be 
going.” 

“So long,” said Judson. 

“So long,” said Albert. “See you on 
Broadway.” 

Judson lay on his back and gazed at 
the ceiling where his name was written 
in blazing lights. 

Reprinted from Story, by permission of 
the editors and the author. 
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<STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








AMATEUR AUTHORS 


What’s your idea? Do you have your 
own notions about radio programs? If so, 
here’s your chance! 

“What's Your Idea?” is a new show on 
NBC-Red at 6:30 p.m. Sundays. Each 
week the program takes three ideas sent 
in by listeners and builds them into a half- 
hour program. For example, one listener 
suggested dramatizing the heroic deeds of 
police and firemen. Another thought the 
stories behind certain songs would make 
good material. Both ideas made neat dra- 
matic spots. But the person who suggested 
“Describo” must have had a shock. His 
plan was to describe certain objects and 
have listeners identify them. What actually 
came out Was a wac ky song about a 
“swoose’, half swan and_ half 
Listeners (it they were still listening! ) 
had to describe the “critter.” 

So far the exactly 
“socko,” but it has good possibilities. 


goose. 


program is not 


MUSICAL PICK-UP 

“The Pause That Refreshes on the Air” 
is the complicated title for a really fine 
musical series. As you can guess, the spon- 
sor is Coca-Cola using their famous slogan 
on the air. 

\ 45-piece orchestra under the baton of 
Andre Kostelanetz supplies the music with 
Albert Spalding, famous violinist, as soloist 
and program host. 

Irv a half-hour pause Sundays at 4:30 
p-m. over CBS. 


LUCKY 13 


Thirteen years at the same job is no 


mean record in any business. But in radio, 


contracts sometimes end after thir- 
teen weeks, it’s a triumph. This month 
Amos and Andy celebrated their thirteenth 
anniversary. Between them they have writ- 
ten over 3,590 episodes and created over 
characters. 


whe re 


500 “voice” 

Freeman Gosden and Charles Correll 
are radio veterans. They started broadcast- 
ing back in 1919 crystal set days. “Amos” 
and “Andy”, their most famous characters, 
came into being in 1928 at WMAQ, 
Chicago. 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 


GRETTA BAKER 





Front Cover 


this week shows students of 
Luther Burbank Vocational High 
School, San Antonio, Texas, back- 
stage in school auditorium peer- 
ing through backdrop as fellow- 
pupils perform for parents and 
student body. Left to right, those 
pictured are: Sam_ Grenato, 
Frances Sheridan, and Harold 
Williams. 














Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 32) 


was the prompter. Until now she had 
thought this a great privilege, but 
tc night she was sour on ev erything. She 
took her prompter’ s script and sat down 
in the wings. 

The play went off fairly well, but, 
somehow it didn’t seem as good as it 
had in rehearsal. The Green City Mas- 
quers’ entry came next. 

Between plays Jinks was standing 
idly backstage when Mac came running 
up to her. “Look,” he said excitedly, 
“the girl from Green City who’s been 
prompting has just fainted. They want 
one of the Central crowd to take over. 
Will you?” 

“Well, I— 

‘Good,” Mac handed her the script. 
“I'm handling the switchboard for 
them. Come sit over here by me.” 

Jinks sat down and took the script 
Mac handed her. He tried to give her 
a brief outline of the plot and action, 
but she didn’t listen verv well. She was 
thinking of her own situation. It was 
all so—so melodramatic. Like some- 
thing you read about — not an actual 
happening. Here she was, holding the 


book for the play Beverly was starring | 


in! Suppose Bev ‘should blow up in her 
lines. Suppose she miscued — 

“Contact?” Mac gave her 
before-curtain signal. 

Jinks looked up at him and suddenly, 
for no reason except that he was smil- 
ing at her, realized what awful things 
she had been thinking and doing and 
saying. There was no “other way to ex- 
plain it — she had been a jealous cat! 

“Contact!” she smiled back at him 
and. then turned to the script. 

There was no need for anyone to 
worry about Bev, though. She was per- 
fect in her part. When the curtain went 
down, there was thunderous applause. 

Backstage Jinks waited until she 
could speak to Bev alone. Then she 
went up to her and said, “You were 
swell, Bev. Really swell!” 

“Thanks, Jinks. I appreciate that. 
And you don’t know how grateful we 
are to you for hold holding the script. 
You're a grand sport.’ 

“Didn't I tell you that — and more, 
too, this afternoon?” Mack said, joining 
them just then. “Oh, look, Jinks, some of 
the crowd are gathering at the Stag 


his usual 


Club for food and fun after the prizes | 


are awarded. How about going?” 

“Well, * Jinks looked fram Mac 
to Bev uncertainly. 

“Oh, she’s going, too.” Mac spoke up. 
“Bud always takes the star, you know, 
but me — I need prompting. How about 
it?” 

There was only one answer and Jinks 
heart gave a leap as she said it. 
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; Drama as an “Intramural Sport” : 

= —— : J 
3 An Editorial 2 5 
= SoM ETHING is quietly go- enough to present fine playson = The 
= ing on in this country, so the stage in a way at all = 

= quietly indeed that it can worthy of their merit. Such = Dow: 
= scarcely be called a move- people need not be debarred 2 The 
= ment, that is more important from taking part in the presen- 2 Med 
= than those concerned may re- tation of a play, if this be the W. 
= alize. It is no more than this: method of presentation. 3 Dem 
= many people are realizing how In the third place, by bring- 2 len 
= much entertainment can be ing all these people into active 3 

= found in reading plays aloud, participation in the drama, and The | 
= nd are forming little neigh- by thus opening to them, far & ice 
=  borhood groups for the pur- more vivaciously than by silent ‘ 
2 pose. reading, the treasures of dra- 3 PUBI 
= Like many things with a good influence, this is _ matic literature, those who intend to write are get- ew 
= so simply exerted that many of us have no idea _ ting experience of great value in their writing, not 3 Robi 
= how important such an influence may be. How _ only of plays but of every kind of prose. For 3% a 
2 can it be important, one might ask, when a group __ good stage dialogue is pithy; it loses no time and E aaa 
= of friends, living near one another in some pleas- _ wastes no effort. In the course of about two hours 3 

= ant suburb, realize that of all the plays they have and a half, the dramatist must manage to state, = 

2 seen that season in the nearby city’s theatres, explain, and resolve a problem often not so well = " 
= there has been among those not one Shakespeare __ stated or resolved in a novel of several hundred ALI 
= play, and decide to change this by meeting once pages. As one thus reads aloud a play, this con- = FR 
= a week, assigning parts beforehand, seating them- _ciseness proves itself in action. Writing done 3 
= selves in shallow semicircle without costumes, under this influence is likely to move much more 3 RE\ 
= scenery, or other lights than reading lights, and _ directly to its point. Not a few writers conceive Al 
2 reading ‘ “Hamlet” or “As You Like It,” act by act, their short stories as plays, and even sketch them 2 

ES with due attention to dramatic value? Or it may first in dramatic form. | we 
= seem a small matter for a high school group far If the happy practice of group play-reading = HAI 
= from any theatre to determine that this shall not does spread, it may bring back to us masterpieces 3 u 
= keep them from hearing — if it does from seeing _ now practically lost to all but scholars, and re- 3 ROE 
= — ‘such Broadway successes as “Life with Father” _ store to them some of the liveliness disuse has = : 
2 or “There Shall Be No Night.” They can get the impaired. Take, for instance, the historical. plays 3 "a 
2 book and spend a pleasant afternoon reading it of Shakespeare, seldom seen on our stage. There 3 HEN 
= aloud. is a London playhouse affectionately called “the Z H 
= But the importance of such cheerful entertain- | Old Vic,” standing in a poor quarter and with 3 Hor 
2 ments is exercised in widening ways. First, while | cheap seats, whose crowded audiences still take 3 . 
= _no play has its full chance till it is actually per- great delight in Shakespeare’s plays, given by a 3 

= formed on the stage, it has very little chance at _ fine company. These simple-hearted patrons do not i MAt 
= all so long as it is only read silently. To carry all look upon Shakespeare as a school book, but one 2 

E the dramatist means, the dialogue of a play must to whom they owe many “good shows.” Z MAY LA 
= be lifted on the human voice. Thus a play begins In this special Drama Issue of Scholastic, there 3 on | 
= to come alive when it is read aloud, and several are many interesting features dealing with varied 3 GEORG 
= readers can do this far better than one “using sev- _ phases of the theatre, both professional and ama- 2 ROBERT 
z eral voices.” teur. But if you get nothing else out of it than z ~ ore 
= in the second place, one may thus enjoy plays the impulse to read aloud with a few friends some z CHARLC 
Z in places where there are no little theatres or of the great plays of the world, it will have served 2 il 
2 school dramatic clubs. Besides, even where a good purpose. For a play-reading party, it is 2 220 E 
= there are, there are some who cannot act well desirable to have a complete script foreach reader. 3 addres 
2 tising | 
Desens UANMLLLRLULSEOUULULOUUQULOUALULUUSOUULSOLOOGOLOUUELLOUAEEOUGUOLUAOULUOTOEUGOUEUAGUUUAOEUOLAUUAAUEUOGAEUAADUdesE UAE evee Une AaA ET wean 
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WHOA, THERE-TILLIE! 
STOP HER, JOE! 





Whether or not you’re a Tillie Tiltnose, 
or a Joe Smoothie, you’ll make many a 
social slip, uniess you have a copy of 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
Booklet No. 2 


This book — recently published —has a 
laugh on every page, and a social tip in 
every laugh. It’s a running story of the ad- 
ventures of a high school bunch (Central 
High), with all the trimmings (even a 
favorite hangout called Pop’s Place) in an 
average American town ( Middlevale). 


The manners ot the characters arent 
labeled as good, bad, or indifferent. That 
would spoil the story. But you won't need 
specs to see w hy Jerry is the most popular 
girl in school, or why Tom is Central’s 
pride and joy. They know all the answers— 





How to ask for dates — and get them 

How to dress for, talk to, dance with, and 
introduce dates 

What to wear for school and 
occasions” 

How to entertain at home 

How to be up-to-date in EVERYTHING 


“special 
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Get Your HOME Copy of the BOOKLET 
Today! 
80 pages with attractive col- 
ored cover. Only 25c a copy, 
if 10 or more copies are 
ordered by one person. 35c 
for single copies. Cash with 
order. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen; Please send me copies 
of “Boy Dates Girl” at 35c each; 10 
copies at 25c each. I enclose $ 


Address 



























Want to give a lift 
to lunch —call for a 
Pepsi-Cola. It’s a finer 
flavored drink — each 
sip really thirst quench- 
ing. Generous, too — 
each big bottle holds 
12 full ounces. 

Try it today — and 
like millions of others 
you'll join the swing to 


Pepsi-Cola. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Step out... be gay 
... the Pepsi-Cola way 
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SOFTBALL PLAYERS! 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball 
Tournaments — hundreds of 
them —are getting ready to 


start up all over America. You 4 7s : BIG BIG BOTTLE 


have time to enter a team from : 

your school—if you do it now. : 12 FULL OUNCES 
Two divisions — girls and boys Pepsi-Cola is made only by 
—with lots of swell prizes for Pepsi-Cola Company, Long 
the winners. See your athletic = Island City, N. Y., and is 
director about it today. He’ll b bottled locally by Authorized 
enter your team for you, : Bottlers from coast to coast. 


























